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4 ADVERTISEMENT 


BEAUTIFUL AND INSPIRING FILMS 


The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


THREE ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE FOR 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


“THE GATEWAY TO THE WEST” 


Young George Washington, Colonel of Virginia, in command of his first important military 
The beginning of the struggle between France and England 


mission. Life in old Virginia. 
Culminating with Washington’s 


for possession of the vast territory west of the Alleghanies. 
heroic stand at “Fort Necessity,” July 3rd, 1754. 


“FORA TOWN” 


General George Washington, Commander-in-Chief of the American Army, during the 
closing months of the War of Independence. ‘he progress of his campaigns between January 


and October, 1781, ending with the thrilling battle of Yorktown and an impressive recreation 
of the surrender of Cornwallis. 


“ALEXANDER HAMILTON” 


George Washington, President of the United States, during the crucial period following 
reproducing his first inauguration, 1789, and recounting the story ot 


the war. Faithfully 
\ picture in 


the rebellion against the levy of an excise tax, a measure sponsored by Hamilton. 
which Washington plays as prominent a part as does his Secretary of the Treasury. 


Although prinis of each of these three Washington films are avatlable from 34 

distribution centers, you are strongly urged to make your arrangements without dela 

in order that definite reservations may be completed. Write at once or, if you prefer 
use the return coupon to secure additional information 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVE. 


PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTOR, PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PREss FILM SERVICE, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Kindly send me the 64-page illustrated booklet which describes The Chronicles of 
America Photoplays and contains the lengths, titles, synopses, etc., of the completed 
subjects, including those especially appropriate for Washington's Birthday. 


Name . School or Group 


City or town.. State 
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The Movies and the Schools 
DUCATION is a process not confined to schools. It is universal and continu- 
ous, through every waking hour of every pupil. “School hours” are but a 
fraction of the educative period. The teacher in school is working in direct 
competition with life-experiences of endless variety and powerful appeal from 
outside school and school hours. 

To meet this competition—which becomes more intensive continually with the 
growing complexity of life environment—teachers are forced to increase steadily 
the effectiveness of school work. Visual instruction, for thousands of teachers and 
schools, is accomplishing this end as no other educational device or method yet 
found. The visual method will inevitably be a major factor—perhaps the main 
factor—in the solution of the problem of keeping formal education in vital contact 
with swift-moving modern life. 

While the eyes are becoming invaluable channels of approach for the teacher 
and of comprehension by the pupil in school. we must remember that those eyes are 
no less active and efficient outside the school. For the vast majority of school chil- 
dren in this country, the greatest source of new “eye” experience is the ubiquitous 
theatrical movie. There is not a school in America, not a class in the schools, where 
the educational results are not in some degree affected—for better or worse—by 
the movies. Yet a host of educators still hesitate to take the movies seriously! It is 
flagrant neglect, whether born of ignorance or intention 

Wise control of movie-attendance by children would be a great step forward, not 


only socially but educationally. A new service. recently started in THE EDUCATIONAL 


SCREEN offers a simple and logical basis for developing such control on a rational 
scale. 

The “Film Estimates” evaluate current movies for three classes of audience. 
specifically—Intelligent Adult—Youth (15 to 20 years Child (under 15 years). 
For the first time movie-going can be made rational lhinking parents, teachers, 
ministers, social workers, club leaders——using the “Film Estimates” as a common 


basis for film selection and rejection——can modify movie attendance by children 
throughout the country. to the distinct advantage of American education and to the 


lasting benefit of the children. 


Put the Film Estimates into active use your School. Church, or Community. 
Then tell us how you do il and we will pass on the methods and suggestions to 
the many others among the intelligent publie interested in suc h constructive work 


for the good of the rising generation 








The British Association and the Cinema 
A Report of the Oxford Meeting 


RonaLp Gow 


HE PRESENT state of the cinema, as 
an educational medium in Britain, was 
reviewed and discussed at the Oxford 
meeting of the British Association (Education 
Section) in August of last year. Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, M. A., late Chief Inspector of the 
London County Council, spoke of the research 
carried out at University College * by a Com- 
National Public 


The report of this intensive investi- 


mittee of the Council of 


Morals. 
gation into the value of the cinema as a teach- 
ing instrument has been issued in book form 
by Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, and was 
reviewed in THe EpucaTIONAL SCREEN for 
June, 1926. 

Mr. G. T. Hankin, one of His Majesty’s 
School Inspectors, gave a detailed account of 
a large-scale experiment with a film dealing 
with what might be termed “Contemporary 
History.” A film 
Nations Union, called The Star of Hope, had 


been used in mass exhibitions before children 


made for the League of 


all over the country, and the results collated 
from the answers given by teachers to a ques- 
tionnaire. “The Star of Hope,” said Mr. 
Hankin, “was frankly an experimental film, 
and its subject was a very difficult one, though 
extraordinarily important. The scenario was 
written with a double purpose. First, to give 
the branches of the League of Nations Union 
some useful material in an arresting form for 
their meetings, and secondly. to serve as the 
nucleus for a series of history lessons on the 
League of Nations and its work in the upper 


13-14). 


making sug- 


classes of elementary schools (ages 


Teaching notes were issued, 


gestions as to the type of lesson or lessons to 


be given before and after the film was shown.” 


* A Note on this work appeared in THe EpDUCATIONAI 


The following figures summarize the an- 
swers given by the 240 teachers for an ag- 
gregate of 15,201 children in various types 
The average age of 


of elementary schools. 


the children was 13 years. 


Questions Answers 
-£ 
- Z 
1. Was your general impression 
of the film favorable?......... 227 9 I 
2. Did the film help you to make 
the class realize 
(a) how the League was 
formea: ..... : ‘ 185 47 8 
(b) that it is an active forces 
NT Na a ie oe, de ae 228 10 2 


3. Did the film help you to make 
the class realize that War 
(a) is contagious? (from 
blackening map) 00. 2 


(b) is horrible ? 


(from graves 


and devastated area pictures). 226 10 4 
(c) is expensive? (from car 
toons and diagrams)........ 224 12 4 


1. Did the “Disputes” map and the 
“Aland Island” pictures help you 
to make the that 


the League is a peacemaker?... 236 3 


class real ze 
5. Did the “Refugee” pictures help 

you to make the class realize that 

the League has many duties be 

side settling disputes?......... 223 10 
6. Did the class understand the or 

ganization of the League?... 72 124 44 
think that the class did 
better compositions because they 


PP Do you 


had seen the films?........ — 2 @& 
8. Do you think that there are too 
many pictures Pecwaecat Large Major 
(a) of the Aland Islands and ity say: 
the people? sented ead re No. 
(b) of the Refugees?....... No. 
9. How many lessons should be 
NE 5 rasp. asain a aD kasper 
(a) in’ preparation for the 
| rece Large majority favor 2 or 


> preparatory 

(b) following the film? lessons and | 

or 2 to follow 
up. 


Screen for November, 1926. 
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10. Which of the diagrams is 
(a) most suecessful ? “War” maps 
most success 
{ u | ° he fk 1 
nance” maps 
opinion di- 
vided. Large 
major ity 
think dia 
gram ot 
League or 
ganiz ation 
not under 
stood. 


Mr. Hankin claimed these figures dem- 


(b) least successful ? 


onstrate that the average teacher can make 
use of a film in his ordinary teaching. The 
evidence goes to show that a film like The 
Star of Hope does form a real nucleus of in- 
terest around which class teaching can ad 
vantageously center. 

“I have several times tested classes,” says 
Mr. Hankin, “which have seen this film in 
the manner above described, and my experi- 
ence is that it leaves the children with a vivid 
but somewhat confused mass of impressions. 
It is manifestly absurd to expect them to ar- 
range these impressions without any assist 
ance, or to write compositions directly after 
they have seen the film. The first lesson after 
the visit to the Cinema House must be devoted 
to the analysis and arrangement of the new 
material presented. And the arrangement and 
analysis must be worked out by the children 
themselves, under the guidance of the teach- 
er. An intelligent class which has had little 
preparation before going to the picture pal- 
ace can easily be induced to write out them- 
selves an intelligent analysis of the main 
points in the film. It is extraordinary how 
the need for this type of lesson, and its es 
sential educational importance, do not seem 
to have occurred to most of those who have 
experimented with films in classroom use.” 

The Star of Hope takes about thirty-five 
minutes to show. This is probably too long 
for the classroom exhibition of a teaching 
film: whilst it is too short for mass exhibition. 
It is not worth while to collect children from 
all over a town to see a film which occupies 


less than forty-five minutes; while experience 


~] 


shows that a mixed program leaves a muddled 
impression in childish minds. 

The film committee of the League of Na- 
tions Union are now preparing a new histor- 
ical teaching film, The Great War and the 
World Since, making full use of the criti- 
cisms and suggestions received from teachers. 
lhe new film will be simpler and more direct 
than The Star of Hope, proceed more slowly, 
emphasize by repetition, press home essential 
points more decisively. It will take from 45 
to 50 minutes to show. 

Some knowledge of the part in recent his- 
tory played by the Great War and its results, 
especially the creation and work of the League 
of Nations, is so essential to the citizen of 
today that it may be hoped the new film on 
the subject will be seen by each of the half 
million children who annually leave our ele- 
mentary schools. It would form the nucleus 
of interest in one of the vital subjects that 
should be dealt with in every history syllabus. 

Other vital subjects in recent history would 
lend themselves to similar treatment if and 
when some public spirited Society or indi- 
vidual gives the necessary pecuniary assist- 
ance. For example, the history of the British 
Empire up to date should be real to every 
This broad 


and complex subject could be probably better 


child before he leaves school. 


simplified and vivified by the aid of a film 
than in any other way. Or again the economic 
development summed up as the Industrial 
Revolution, and its effects, could be made very 
real to children by a picturesque film showing 
the contrasts in certain methods of production 
of a hundred and fifty years ago and of to- 
day. 

[he Cinema is now being introduced, more 
or less tentatively, into many English schools. 
Some are hampered by inefficient apparatus 
and the almost insuperable difficulty of get- 
ting films which deal adequately with the sub- 
jects they want to teach. Some use such films 
as they can get merely to illustrate lessons. 


Others, more fortunately circumstanced, are 
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finding their school projector of permanent 


educational value. 


This is particularly the 
case where engineering or other mechanical 
work is taught, to explain which excellent 
films have been produced and can be bor- 
rowed or hired. 

Probably the most interesting experiments 
in an English school at this moment are being 
carried out at the County High School for 
Boys at Altrincham, Cheshire, where one of 
the masters is constructing films himself, for 
use in the school. A short film he has com- 
posed and photographed, entitled Sundew, 
will bear comparison for actual teaching value 
with the expensive and elaborate botanical 
This 
summer he is in consultation with Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, using his boys, assembled in 


their Dorsetshire Summer Camp, as actors in 


films produced by commercial firms. 


a film to illustrate life in the New Stone Age.* 

The use of the Cinema in education is cer- 
tainly spreading, and during the last year on 
two we have learned much by actual experi- 
ment as to its teaching value. Though we 
must still proceed warily by a process of trial 
and error, we obviously can no longer afford 
to ignore or neglect this new educational in- 
strument. 

Mr. Hankin 
which have a practical bearing on the future. 

“TI. A teaching film, specially designed for 


four considerations 


suggests 


that purpose, is an entirely separate thing 
from an ordinary Picture House film, how- 
ever instructive, or from a commercial film 
of any sort. Though the expense of its pro- 
duction need not be very large as films go, 
it cannot be made financially successful in the 
most modest manner unless it can command 
a far wider field than is open to it yet. To 
make it financially possible when a _ profes- 
sional producer is employed it should be in 
demand in schools totalling 100,000 children 
at least. The average life of a positive is 
only about 250 representations, and each one- 


* An article on this interesting piece of school-film-work, by the same 
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reel copy will cost about £15 to print, in ad- 

dition to the initial expenses of producing the 

negative, 
“i. 


be planned by educationalists in close touch 


The scenario of a teaching film should 


with schools, who can command expert advice. 
It is important that these films should repre- 
sent the best educational thought on the teach- 
ing of their subject, so that teachers of all 
types can use them without fear. All films 
produced for teaching purposes should be 
submitted at various stages of their production 
to experts, who shall guarantee that they are 
correct in matters of fact and are built up on 
sound teaching principles. For example, no 
film should go out to the schools for use in 
geography lessons until it has been approved 
by some such body as the Geographical 
Association. 

“But this is not to say that after the sub- 


ject and its treatment has been duly con- 
sidered, the actual scenario should be written 
(ny such attempt 


The 


scenario should be the creation of one mind, 


by any sort of committee. 


would mean confusion in the film. 
or two minds accustomed to literary collab- 
oration, working with a clear purpose and 
a very definite conception of the sequence of 
ideas it is desired to convey, and the impres- 
sions that will convey them. A teaching film 
should be in its own way a work of art. in the 
sense that the scenario writer must realize 
in imagination the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the medium which is to be used to 
reproduce his thought in visual shape. He 
must work in close touch with the mentality 
and capa ities of the studio artists who are 


skilfully 


ing pictures they devise. It is 


materialising his ideas in the mov- 
a startling 
experience to find, for the first time, that one’s 
own thought translated into visual forms can 
cause the minds of those who see the moving 


pictures to re-create spontaneously that same 


1] 


iuthor, will appear in an early issue 


e 


d 
h 


n 
d 
1 


d 
if 
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The Cinema in International Education 


(Concluded from the 


Joun A. 


OST important in the consideration 
of the cinema and still pictures as 
instruments in international educa 
tion is the fact that the image is outside all 


With 


lation of titles, films and pictures can go 


language limitations. only the trans 
equally well into any country and are com- 
prehensible to all people regardless of the 
language they speak. 

Films‘ are international from the technical 
standpoint as well as from the mental and 
Their 


world over and films taken in professional 


linguistic. size is standardized the 
cinema cameras can be projected in profes- 
sional projection machines everywhere. Even 
the dimensions of amateur films are standard 
ized. Furthermore, the rapid and widespread 
erowth of the cinema industry during the last 
thirty years has resulted in a technical devel 
opment that has distributed cinema machines 
and equipment into all parts of the world 
backward and _ isolated 
most towns and even village communities have 
Though 
they 


Except in districts 


machines permanently — installed. 


these are usually in cinema _ theatres. 


might in many cases be employed for educa 
number. however. now 


different 


tional purposes. The 


available in schools of countries 


runs into thousands. Portable projection ma 
chines also have been de veloped to such an 
that they can furnish successful 


extent pro 


jection almost anywhere. There is scarcely a 
region in which film laboratories equipped 
for development and for printing ol positives 
do not exist. Many transportation companies 
are almost solely occupied with the shipment 


Much 


of this marvellous mechanical development 


of films from one country to another 


and far-flung organization can be used as well 
for scientific and educational ends as for put 


poses of commercial entertainment (One 


December 


issue } 
HAESELER 


great disability from which this international 
organization suffers, however, and which must 
be overcome sooner or later for truly scientific 
produc tions, is the custom duty that is charged 
on films in nearly every important country. 
negligible when theatrical 


Though nearly 


films are considered, in the case of scientific 


films it is often as great as the entire cost of 


produc tion. ) 


Commercial Companies and Education 
With all its remarkable adaptability and 


its world-wide equipment, the cinema has 


scarcely been seriously employed in educa- 
tion. The films that have been perpetrated 
under the name of educational films by most 
commercial companies have been made pri- 
to supply 


marily inexpensive footage and 


variety to the theatres. These have usually 


been prepared by professional cameramen 
with some idea of the taste of the theatrical 
public but with only a meagre knowledge of 


the subjec ts they were presenting. As in the 


ise of travel pictures they selected only the 
urious and popular IS pec ts that would make 
When I tried to edit films 


from material gathered by such professional 


1 common appeal 
cameramen in various parts of the world I 
was confirmed in my opnion that it was en- 
tirely impracticable to attempt to make any- 
thine truly educational and instructive in this 


material 


way Always the was insuflicient 
or had been taken from the wrong point of 
view. Most of the so-called historical films 


for which an educational value has been 


claimed have been ordinary romances set in 


an historical period to increase the pictur- 
esqueness. The main emphasis has been on the 
story. The incidental historical details and 
costumes have been arranged by an employee 


of the company, and are usually inaccurate. 


Even when idequately inte rpreted by a com- 
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petent teacher these can furnish but very 
second-rate material for educational purposes. 

Nor is the prospect of realizing truly educa- 
tional films through commercial companies 
much more promising for the future than in 
the past. They must be prepared and edited 
from a scientific and educational standpoint 
and only scientists and educators can accomp- 
lish this end. Until the present time the per- 
sonnel of the cinema industry has been almost 
entirely out of touch with educated and cul- 
tured circles and completely cut off from the 
stream of civilization that has developed 
through the ages. It is virtually impossible 


to express scientific and educational ideas 


through them. Directors, scenario writers and 
cameramen think only in the terms of dramat- 
ic effect and tend to interpret all ideas that 
come to them in those terms. It is their com- 
mon saying, “Our purpose is to amuse, not to 
educate.” Entertainment is far more lucra- 
tive than education and since the majority of 
cinema personnel have no contact and vision 
in the educational field it is highly improbable 
that they will adopt a truly scientific view- 
point or employ scientists to produce films. 
They will find more profitable scope for their 


capital and energies in entertainment. 


Scientific Films 

The production of scientific films holds little 
in common with the theatrical, but the tech- 
nique. There is an entire difference in kind 
where “everything is staged” and where “noth- 
ing is staged.” No actors, no sets, no costumes 
are commonly required in the production of 
scientific films. Realistic and natural presen- 
tation of facts and subjects is generally suf- 
ficient. Typical and characteristic people and 
objects in natural settings may serve as ma- 
terial. And when these people are engaged 
in their common task and habitual activities 
they possess the naturalism and lack of self- 
consciousness which is to be desired. 

The cost of producing scientific films is out 


ATIONAT 
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of all proportion to that of produc ine theat- 
Many of the 


atories and other equipment of educational 


rical films. buildings, labor 


institutions might be used for this work. Some 
initial outlay for cameras. projecting machines 
and lighting equipment is necessary. Among 
other things it is advisable to have a truck for 
transporting generators to supply lighting for 
photographing small interiors whenever or 
wherever desired. Film stock is a consider- 
able item of expense but not excessive. In 
fact, the necessary cost of production is not 
greatly beyond the expense of promoting 
usual scientific research. 

Several months’ experience is enough for 
scientists to acquire suflicient knowledge of 
film technique to begin the production of films 
which would have far greater educational 
value than those that have been produced 
by commercial companies. Then as the scien 
tists proceed to the production of films they 
will rapidly improve as they come to think in 
terms of visual expression. 

The actual realization can be undertaken 
both by educational institutions and by young 
scientists who become independent producers. 
Scientists themselves may or may not do the 
photography but it is essential that they know 
the fundamentals of cinema technique in ordet 
to direct cameramen and insist upon the pres 
Phe 


themselves organize the material. direct the 
the titles and ae- 


entation of a scientific viewpoint must 


films, edit them and write 
companying texts. 

Films and pictures that may be useful in 
international education are particularly with 


in the scope of realization by scientists 


World Geography 
Material on different countries and the life 
of thei people may be readily recorded and 
effectively presented with the cinema. By 


employing this medium country may be 
portrayed in all its manifold aspects. — Its 


cveneral position in relation to other countries, 
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its physical characteristics and its economic 
resources all lend themselves to animated pic 


turization. The numerous occupations of its 


people in field, factory and oflice, their home 


surroundings and their pleasures and_past- 


times may all be depicted. Nearly every phass 
of a country’s life, its ports and industrial 
centres, its agricultural regions, its transpor- 


tation systems or its commerce and contact 


with the outer world may be vividly shown by 


this means. Once the equipment has been 


secured the realization of such films needs 


only to involve travelling expenses, salary of 


personnel and cost of film stock. Prepared by 


scientists, such material might have even a 


creater educational value than ordinary travel. 
The significant features could receive a logical 
and orderly presentation without including all 


the irrelevancy that results from undirected 


travel and such films might be almost as 


valuable to students as a personally guided 


trip by the greatest experts on the region. 


History of Civilization 


The illustration and animation of history by 
means of the cinema and still picture seem 
now within the realm of practical accomplish 


ment. Inthe more backward regions and even 


in the out-of-the-way districts of more ad 


vanced countries, many crafts and customs 


that are generally representative of a period 
in history continue to survive in a substantially 
Acricultural 


Egypt, the “Gufah” or hemispherical boat on 


unmodified form. methods in 
the Tigris, threshing methods in Italy, and 
transportation by oxen in southern European 
countries, are a few examples of these sur 
vivals that continue unchanged up to the pres 
ent day. In my collection I have film records 
of the primitive pottery making and weaving 
that appear 


North 


days. 


to have been carried on in the 
African Mountains since pre-Roman 
From the same region | have records 
of the manufacture and use of quernstones 
similar to those employed around the Medi 


terranean in Biblical days. From Hungary | 


INTERNATIONATI 
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have films of the medieval spinning and weav- 
ing industry which is still pursued by the peas- 
ant women in ‘their homes, as well as a 
potters craft that has changed little since the 
Middle Ages, and of medieval windmills that 
continue to grind the grain for the community. 
These indicate but a few of the many arts and 
crafts that were once practised and can still 
be found, and which, besides being significant 
material that may be inexpensively recorded, 
have the advantage of being authentic. 

Furthermore, whole groups of people who 
played leading roles in history still carry on 
the same mode of life that they have followed 
through many centuries. This is true of the 
\rabs whose manners and customs, except in 
the case of fire-arms, remain practically un- 
changed. The Tartars among whom I have 
travelled on the steppes of Central Asia still 
suard their flocks and herds and move their 
felt tents from pasture to pasture just as they 
have done throughout historic times. It is 
ilso my experience that in the interior regions 
of China the manners and habits of the days 
of Marco Polo still hold sway. 

Films made on the subject of the various 
rafts and peoples that still remain unchanged 
would have great value not only in illustrat- 
ing certain periods of history, but also in trac- 


ing the development of a craft or industry 


throughout the ages and demonstrating its 
effect upon the social order generally. As 
already mentioned | have films characteristic 


of the ancient and medieval stages in weaving, 
pottery and milling industries and I am now 
starting to increase my material showing the 
development of transportation from primitive 
through to modern forms and the growth of 
life. And it 


should be remarked in passing that many of 


ommunities and communal 
the crafts and customs representative of the 
past are fast dying out and that no time should 
be lost in recording them. 
histori 


Throughout the periods and even 


n some prehistoric epor hs native artists have 


depicted the manners, personalities and events 
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of their times. The pictures on the walls of 
Egyptian tombs and on Greek vases, in illumi- 
nated manuscripts and sculpture, as well as 
engravings and paintings of different periods, 
are among the records left to us by the artists. 
These can be compared with one another fot 
accuracy as satisfactorily as can texts and can 
be photographed with the still camera and 
made generally available for projection and 
study. Besides these are all the buildings and 
objects that were part of the life of the past 
and which can be readily reproduced by still 
pictures at the present day. 

Thus by employing the cinema to illustrate 
the arts, crafts and peoples that continue to 
survive unmodified and by using still pictures 
to show the records left by artists and the his- 
toric monuments and objects that still exist, 
a fairly complete visual reconstruction of his- 


tory is possible. 


Uses for Material 


Such records of reality gathered by scien- 
tists and historians from different parts of the 
world and different periods of history would 
find their place naturally in the history and 
geography courses in the schecols of many 
countries. Moreover, the attractiveness of 
this illustrative material would insure that it 
into schools of 


would make its way various 


lands without influence from outside. ince 
the fundamentals that should be known about 
other countries and peoples and the common 
growth of civilization is much the same in 
every ceuntry, the material could be edited 
and made available in a more or less standard 
form. The unifying effect of having the chil 
dren in all regions learn of their common 
heritage and the life and conditions of othe: 
countries from the same material is too ob- 
vious to need explanation. Its usefulness 
would not be limited to children but it could 
be employed as well to show adults the life 
of other peoples and the development of civili- 


zation. Incidentally, such adequate records 
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that could be filed and broueht forth at any 


time might furnish the human sciences with a 


m ike 


those « omplicated and involved secial studies 


store of material that could do much to 


scientific in character as well as in name 


Photographic and Cinematographic Institutions 


\s centres for gathering and preserving of 
such visual material, photographic and cin- 
ematographic institutions should be estab- 
lished in both the Old World and the New. A 
national institution in each country or a large 
central organization in Europe, another in 
Asia, could do much 
They 


bases from which the recording of 


America and later, one in 
to serve these pur poses. would aiford 
material 
could be carried out in the respective areas, 
as well as places for editing, classifying and 
storing material. Cinema and _ still picture 
equipment would be available there and two 
or three original negatives could be made so 
that copies might be preserved in different 


Mutual 


and duplicate negatives could be arranged be- 


institutions. exchange of positives 


tween the institutions. It would probably be 


advisable to have photographic laboratories in 
connection with them for providing prints for 


veneral distribution. The actual circulation 


of films and pictures could be carried out by 


educational organizations. Such institutions, 


once founded. could draw a considerable 


revenue by supplying illustrative material to 


systems and commercial interests 


educational 
and they might even in time become self sup- 
porting 


Conclusion 


creat force of the cinema 


In order that the 


may be turned to educational and scientific 


individuals and organizations interested 


undertake. to 


ends, 


in education should whatever 


extent in their power, the production and dis- 


tribution of truly scientific and educational 


films and encourage the installation of equip- 
all educa- 


ment and the use of the cinema in 


tional and social institutions. 


Visual Education in Detroit Public Schools (II) 


Telescopic Service 


In Visual Education Departments 


W. W. Wu 


{ssistant Supervisor. Visuai 


HE efficient use of visual material is a 
problem of major importance for all 
departments. The age, growth, and 
demands of visual education require a typ 
of service which will give maximum results 
under our present day conditions. Telescopi 
service enables the department to establish a 
working technique which is broad enough to 


meet the many and varied needs of all schools 
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ind it will also do away with many pitfalls 


which are always present. 


[he purpose of telescopic service should be 


clearly understood by all members in the de- 


partment ai main purpose is to make 
available to the schools all visual aids which 
may be used in connection with the program 


of instruction or any school activity. The 


ictivities survey will show immediately what 

















The accompanying is to be done. This 
diagram pictures this : survey lists the four 
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out this work. Co- mined by inspection 
operation, courtesy, A EDUCATION of this report on acti- 











persistency, and cla 
itv are four essentials which will establish 
common understanding of service for the 


Co-operation will keep the 


school. 


ery Foing, courtesy will brings 


fellow workers, respect from the schvols 
served and an appreciation ot work accon 
plished, persistency is the driving force for 


goals to be achieved. and clarity will be the 
guiding principle for evaluating and giving 


the order in which the work is to be serviced 


vities. The division of 
ork naturally follows the survey of activities. 
(,ene rall, SD aking 

ertain members of the department who are 


W © do 


trive for er-specialization in this work. 


each program is given 


nest equipped Ol the responsibility. 


the department knows some- 


ibout t} programs. Standards for 

vork should be practically as important as the 
work to be don \ creat loss of time has 
ompanied iny achievements in the past. 








Biological Charts 


Rev. Hitary S. Jurica, O. S. B.. Pu. D. 


Professor of Botany, St. Procopius College, Lisle, Illinois. 


VERY instructor whose lot it happens 
to be to teach any of the biological 
the of 
And this is especially 


sciences realizes importance 
charts in a class room. 
so at the present time, since we have such con- 
clusive data from the educational researches 
of Cooprider and others in regard to the use of 
a lecture demonstration method for imparting 
knowledge. For, without doubt, a student 
will generally retain more easily whatever 
makes an impression upon his mind, and that 
especially if a particular phase or stage in 
life history of a plant or animal has been 
properly visualized. 


in an age of visual educa- 


We are living 
tion, at least so it would seem frem all the 
attention given to the various types of visual 
instruction. But, come what may, no matter 
how elaborate the motion picture films may 
be or how accurately the slide or still film 
may be worked out, a carefully prepared chart 
remaining before the pupils for a longer 
period will always hold its place. 

The market indeed is flooded with charts, 
but it seldom happens that a person is able 
to procure just what he wants. Moreover, 
some of the charts offered for sale are rather 
crude and superficial and certainly not worth 


But 


even here, one is, so to say, forced to adopt a 


buying. Others are exceptionally good. 
ying I y { 


course of instruction to fit the charts available. 


which process is not in accord with good 


pedagogy. 
Unwilling to subject their instruction to 
market conditions, a number of good schools 
are making their own charts. 
The University of Chicago has engaged the 
services of a Japanese artist and his air brush 
Cornell 


for a number of years. University 


Editor’s Note “Cath 


olic School Interests,” October, 1926. 


Reprinted by permission from 


has prepared most of their charts, by having 
a lantern slide made of the desired illustration 
and then projecting the slide upon thick man- 
ila paper(recently they began using cloth) and 
tracing the simple outlines. 

The practice at our institution is quite 
different. The charts made by our students 
were successfully exhibited and well received 
at the 1924 High School Conference held at 
Urbana, Illinois: the Washington meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; and at the Fourth International 
Congress of Plant Sciences held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, August 16th 
to 23d. 1926. 

The process of making the charts was writ- 
ten up by me and delivered and demonstrated 
by one of my students before the Galesburg 
meeting of the Illinois State Academy of 
Science. 

But, inasmuch as quite a few teachers have 
not had an opportunity to view these charts or 
listen to the demonstration given at the said 
meetings, I thought it would not be out of 


place to describe it briefly for them. 


The 


The procedure is quite simple. 


Making of the Charts 

The main 
feature is opaque projection. And this is found 
in combination with a number of the lantern 
slide projecting machines appearing on the 
market. The to 


that will permit one to project opaque illus- 


is select a machine 


secret 


trations at any distance. 
the 
equipped with a short plunger which does not 


Ordinarily projection apparatus is 


permit a short working distance. This means 
that one would have a limit to the size of any 
particular illustration on the chart. However, 
after negotiating with a number of optical 


companies, | succeeded in inducing one of 


ye 


id 


of 


ot 
1s 


1) 


al 


of 


, 
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them to modify their delineascope so that it 
could be used for projecting opaque illustra 
tions at any distance. 

An eighteen inch plunger allows one to 


desired and 


come as near to cloth as is 
correspondingly reduces the size of the picture 

Having made the proper connection and set 
the delineascope in place, all one needs to do 
is to tack the cloth intended for the chart to 
a wall or beaver board. The selected illustra 
tions can then be projected from a book, re 
print or drawing as the case may be, regulating 


table backward o1 


means of the 


the size by moving the 


forward and focusing by 


The 


lustrations on a 


elongated plunger. 


relative position of a number of il 


siven chart can readily be 


controlled either by moving the reflecting 


mirror up or down, or pushing the table to 
the right or left. 


With this all set. one is free to trace the 
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A Student Outlining a Chart 


chart in outline with pencil. Later it can be 


finished with colored waterproof inks. 


Cloth 
The cloth used, which we have found to be 
very satisfactory, is known as white “binders,” 
Velum de Luxe, and can be purchased at 
whole-sale in rolls of 40 yards each, at about 
twenty-six cents a yard. It is easily cut into 


Our 


practice is to cut up the roll into sheets of 


sheets of any size with a razor blade. 
uniform size at one time, by tacking one side 
of the cloth to a table and cutting along the 


edge. 


Ink 

Any ood colored waterproof ink can be 
used. Most dealers will supply the desired 
colors at wholesale, provided a dozen of 
assorted colors are selected at one time. If 
the number of charts is not large, three-quarter 
bottles will do. 


ounce But where a large 
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number of charts are made, as at our institu- 
tion, a considerable saving is made by purchas- 
ing pint bottles of individual colors. Some 
colors like brown will not keep well, hence 


a smaller quantity is advised. 


Finishing the Chart 

If the teacher is at leisure, he or she can 
carry out the entire task, but in most cases 
they will be obliged to leave a good part for 
hired help. 

As a rule, I select all illustrations and make 
the pencil outlines myself, and leave the rest 
to be finished by some of my students, direct- 
ing of course the choice of colors and all 
detail work. 

It is well to lay out a color scheme to be 
used in all charts made. Thus carmine for 
xylem, green for phleem, brown for mechani- 
cal tissue; one color of archegonia, another 
for antheridia, ete. 

When this is followed out, the teaching 
value of a given set of charts is greatly en- 
hanced. The choice is not exactly arbitrary. 


Since certain tissues are generally stained 
with certain colors it is well to use that color 
if possible. 

But probably the main factor in the choice 
of a color is the amount of work to be done 
in that color, for some colors oxidize or dry 
up more readily and hence are not so easy to 
work with. 

The choice of a pen is important, too; we 
have found Gillott No. 303 to be very satis- 
factory. It is a very fine English pen which 
can be obtained at any wholesale stationer. 


Mounting the Charts 


If one desires, the chart may be put upon 
rollers, but as a rule they do not keep as well, 
and where a quantily is made they are difficult 
torn. It is best 


to store and are very easily 





to bind the sheets in loose-leaf form in strong 
covers made of beaver board, and mount on 
a tripod. 

The book form on a tripod has a decided 
advantage, for the lecturer can readily turn 


from chart to chart as occasion demands. 


Advantages 

The advantages in making your own charts 
are many. One is not forced to adapt his 
course entirely to what others have made for 
purely commercial aims, but can outline just 
what he needs and moreover include in a 
series or set, material but recently worked out 
and at times not at all available on the market. 

Besides. it is a money saver. For the over- 
head expenses connected with storing, adver- 
tising and selling charts, force dealers to sell 
at quite a high figure. 

One may object that it is difficult to find 
students capable and willing to finish charts. 
This, however. presents no difficulty, for if 
the teacher is able there is no class, not even 
on the high school level, in which a number of 
students could not be trained, and who would 
not be willing to earn some pocket money. 
Besides, the students as a rule take pride in 
their finished product, espec ially if the proper 


do. 


One high school freshman averaged a chart a 


credit is given them for whatever they 
day during one of the summer vacations. 


The delineascope in itself is not very 
expensive, if one considers the time it saves 
in outlining or measuring off the illustrations. 
Moreover, it can be used for lantern slide 
projection as well. 
The accompanying 
student at work. 


A careful 


explain the procedure 


photograph shows a 
study of the picture will fully 
in tracing, finishing, 


binding and mounting on tripod stands. 


W* regret that space limitations in this number prevent extended notice of a 
very important new book on the visual field that has just appeared from the 


press of the Century Company. 


of the DeVry Corporation, will be reviewed in our next issue. 


“Motion Pictures for Instruction”, by 


A. P. Hollis 
The Editor 
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CONDUCTED BY 


be, 

THe Cuicaco TripuNE—It is discouraging 
to the commercial interests of screen produc- 
tion to hear of effort of the sort reported here. 

Only if the British government forces the 
moving picture theaters in Great Britain to 
present a compulsory quota of British made 
films can the moving picture industry in this 
country be established on a sound basis for 
competition against the Americans, according 
to the Federation of British Industries, an in- 
fluential organization of manufacturing in- 
terests here. 

This opinion is presented in a report sent 
today by the federation to the president of 
the Board of Trade for submission to the im- 
perial economic conference, which will meet 
here this month. 

The completeness of American control of 
the foreign film market is shown by figures 
quoted in the report. Against Great Britain’s 
yearly output of fifteen films the United States 
produces between six hundred and eight hun 
dred. It is estimated that America supplies 
90 per cent of the pictures shown in Great 
Britain and British dominions. 
The total exports of American reels in 1913 
were 32,000,000 linear feet, worth $2,250,000. 
In 1925 they more than 235,000,000 
linear feet, worth more than $8,500,000. 


the overseas 


were 


And vet. is the commercial aspect the im 


portant consideration ? Remembering the 
care with which most foreign films are made, 


(met l- 


can films may attempt to compete with for 


it mav be fortunate news. Indirectly. 
eign production in this respect and quite 
accidentally improve themselves. I say “‘ac- 
cidentally,”” because quite evidently. the Eng 
lish, like the people of Germany, prefer the 


Any 


must be 


inferior American film. objections to 


“inferior silenced when 
the 


observers that only small numbers 


this use of 


we recall many, many assertions from 


authentic 


of the best American films reach foreigners 


MARION FPF. 


LANPHIER 


in comparison with the huge output of films 
so poor that they are never offered to Ameri- 
can audiences. Therefore, if it occurred to 
\merican distributors to insist upon better 
films that would meet with foreign approval, 
some good might result from an antagonism 
This 


aspect will and should always be present. 


now commercial 


purely commercial. 
There is no reason why any country is justified 
in monopolizing an art. We monopolize 
trades, manufacturing projects and business 
ventures, as does every country and justly so! 
But every nation expects to produce her own 
arts and expects consumption of those arts, to- 
gether with the genius of other nations, to be 
proportionately distributed. It seems, there- 
fore, that the use of American films the world 
over must be curtailed. Perhaps, in those days 
of the screen’s millenium, when the movies 
longe 


are no a trade, such monopoly will 


automatically stop. Until then it continues! 
Witness a further press report! 


(American literature and movies hold dom- 
inant places in South Africa, according to Dr. 
Rosalie Slaughter Morton, an American who 
returned to Paris today from a tour of the 
dark continent. 

“I was surprised to find the people there 
enthusiastic about Americans, American books, 
\merican periodicals, and American society,” 
she said. 

“They to think the American ideas 
interpret the realities of their lives better than 
the British.” 


i py extent of the motion picture industry 
is brought to mind by Walter A. Maier, 


the editor of the Walther League Messenger 


seem 


of the Lutheran Synodical Conference who 
quotes the official statement of the Producers 


and Distributors of America: 
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Fifteen thousand theaters are devoted to photo- 
plays in the United States. They have a combined 
seating-capacity of 7,600,000. 

Fifty Million persons in America go to the movies 
every week. Movie-theater admissions total $520,- 
000,000 annually. 

Production of the pictures costs $200,000,000 a 
year. The combined weekly pay-roll of all studios, 
which employ a total of 50,000 persons, is $7,000,000. 
Capital invested in the movie industry aggregates 
$1,250,000,000.” 

Mr. Maier adds: 


We will understand these figures better when we 
recall the statement made not long ago in Collier’s 
Weekly, in which an unnamed motion-picture pro- 
ducer declared that the movies will soon eclipse the 
newspapers, the schools, and even the Church in 
the point of time that is devoted to each; and that 
while the total morning and evening circulation of 
all newspapers in our country is 31,000,000 “we 
spend as many hours each day at the movies as are 
spent over the daily newspapers; and for 
every three pupils enrolled in the public schools 
there are two people sitting in the picture-theaters 
(which continue in summer when the schools close) ; 

. . and for every hour spent in church more 
than three hours are spent in the movies.” 


Those are significant statements which re- 
flect the extent to which the motion picture has 
grown and flourished. Admittedly, the elab- 
orate and artistic film productions of today, 
the lavish theatres, the symphony orchestras 
—all point to an unmistakable advance in the 
art. 

But—and here rests the burden of the 
writer’s message—he raises the question, “Has 
there been a corresponding inner growth in 
the American picture industry?” A question 
amply justified by the tremendous influence 
which the screen wields before millions of 
people weekly. We quote further from the 
article: 

Have the oft-repeated promises of motion-picture 
magnates to purify the movies been realized? Have 
the efforts of Mr. Hays, who left a position in the 
Cabinet of President Harding to assume his present 
office as dictator of the motion-picture industry, 
borne fruit? 

It is our personal conviction that there has been 
some degree of inner progress in the development of 
the motion-picture industry. Many of the crudely 
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sensual appeals have been eliminated. Recently, for 
example, Mr. Hays refused to permit a prize-winning 
sex-novel to be filmed by any of the organizations 
And we 


in a position to know declare that 


with which he is connected. have heard 
people who are 
there are some good, refining, and uplifting pictures 
which amuse and instruct in a clean and harmless 
way. 

Yet, when this has been stated, we feel that the 
limits of charitable judgment have been stretched 
to the that with 
these exceptions there has been no real change of 
heart throughout the entire motion-picture industry 
and that as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
declared, when they had withdrawn their represent- 
atives from the “Hays Committee”: “While there 


had been some improvement in the standards of 


breaking-point, for we believe 


motion-pictures released, there were still many im- 
moral ones which had a depraving effect upon the 
young people.” 

This claim that there are still many films which 
are immoral, debasing, and sometimes even vulgar 
is borne out by a recent survey of 404 popular 
In these 404 


leaders the following scenes were portrayed through- 


films, which is cited in the Watchman. 


out our country, and especially to the young men 
and young women who are to constitute the moral 


stamina of the coming generation: 


Marriage unfaithfulness 7 times 
Divorce as a remedy for marriage ills.. 38 times 
Struggle of a girl to defend her honor.113 times 


Approved drinking-scenes .......... 140 times 


Approved smoking by girls.......... 82 times 
PI £ by g 

Undue sex-familiarity ............ .. 192 times 
ES 172 times 


Interior of gamblirg-dens and houses of 


Ae eee eee 124 times 


Nerve-racking scenes .............. 223 times 
Indecent dancing ................. 97 times 
It must be quite apparent, therefore, that when 


the motion-picture industry pushed its “Greater- 
Movie Week” propaganda, the greatness which they 
emphasized could hardly be an increase in moral 
and in honor and in truth. 

Nor has there been any improvement in the quality 
and spirit of the publicity and propaganda of the 
industry. Past-masters in the art of making sugges- 
tive attractions have been chosen to catch susceptible 
eyes in the posters and newspaper-advertising, and 
a glance at any one of the many motion-picture 
magazines, which receive their material directly from 
the studios, presents a long list of amorous scenes 
and indecent situations. Suggestive titles are. still 


flaunted before the eyes of the American public 
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with appeals and insinuations that are probably more 
cunning than ever before. 


N interview with Donald Crisp, screen 
actor and director, is published in The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


There are a number of men doing interesting 
things in motion pictures. Crisp is one of them. 
Hence the desire to interview him and bag at one 
sitting one of the screen’s best-known directors, as 
well as one of its most accomplished villains. He 
was born in London, and after some years of acting, 
stage managing and directing in drama and light 
opera, both abroad and in the United States, he 
joined the old Biograph Picture Company as an 
actor under D. W. Griffith, and soon was making 
pictures himself. Those were the days when pictures 
were 800 feet long and Mary Pickford was playing 
bits. Crisp had to write his own stories, direct 
them, act in them and edit them as well. When 
Griffith made “The Birth of a Nation” Mr. Crisp di- 
rected the battle scenes for him. Since then he has 
directed and played in a long list of films, the latest 
being Douglas Fairbanks’ “Don Q,” which he di- 
rected and in which he played the part of Don 
Sebastian. 


As we chatted on the rolling galleon it became 
clear that Mr. Crisp likes to vary the production 
and direction of pictures by creating some interest- 
ing screen characterization, preferably that of a vil 
lain, and the interviewer recalled with somewhat of 
a shiver Crisp’s vivid and unforgettable work as 
Battling Burrows in Griffith’s “Broken Blossoms” and 
as Bull McGee in Griffith’s “The Escape.” 

“I like to play villains,” said Mr. Crisp. “It gives 
me a wider range for creative experimentation, but 
I will never play the same type twice. As a matter 
of fact, playing a bad man on the screen is no 
different, in a sense, from playing the hero if it is 
done with the idea of bringing home to an audience 
some eternal truth. Supplying the menace in a 
story so that the hero may show the right motive 
and act from the wrong is just the same as the re- 
versed situation if the actors are sincere about what 
they are doing and living their characterizations. 
And the actor must live his part. If he becomes 
self-conscious, or, as we say in pictures, camera- 
conscious, his work becomes artificial. 

“I don’t mind being a screen villain if I can help 
get over the idea that the only thing worth while 
in the world is right thinking and clean living. Evil 
doesn’t pay, no matter how beautiful its coating may 


be, and there is no lasting satisfaction in it, as 


everyone must find out for himself sooner or lJater. 
Evil is an ugly thing and there is nothing really 
attractive about an evil man or woman, though they 
may be surrounded by all that the world calls worth 
while. I do not like bad people in real life. To 
me they are quite valueless and uninteresting. It 
takes little effort to be bad. And yet most of tue 
roles I have played have been bad men, often very 
bad men, and I have played them from choice. 
“Audiences have detested me in some of these 
parts and many times people have actually thrown 
things at me on the screen. And yet when I have 
been most bruta! my very brutality, by contrast, has 
brought out in the play a greater sense of the value 
of love; my unkindnesses have emphasized the im- 
portance of kindness and understanding in our re- 
lationships with one another; my dishonesties have 
always dramatically shown that such things inevit- 
ably reap the whirlwind, and so you see, often when 
have been 
driving home the truth that there is only one way 


audiences have detested me most I 


to live, and that’s the right way.” 


The question was raised as to why there 
was such sameness, mediocrity and dullness 
in so many pictures being made today. 


“There has been quite a general complaint that 
many so-called ‘good pictures’ are tediously dull, 
and because of this box office failures. This is quite 
true. Some of the producers in trying to omit un- 
wholesomeness from their films go to the other ex- 
treme and make them namby-pamby, insincere and 
artificial. One of these extremes is as unnecessary 
as the other, and an even balance can be maintained 
and plays. presented which will have a good moral 
influence, be true to life, present the finer things in 
it and yet be entertaining every inch of the way. It 
is encouraging to know that there is yet to be a mo- 
tion picture as morally bad as some of the stage 
plays presented during the past two years. 


As to the “international appeal” of films 
made in the United States, 


“Pictures should be made with an international ap- 
peal,” he said. “There is no greater force for visual 
education than films. No medium has its teaching 
advantages, nor can any medium accomplish greater 
usefulness in helping countries to understand one 
And yet most of our pictures are 
not made with an international appeal. Inasmuch 
as 80 per cent of the film market is in the United 


another better. 


States, the producers cater to that percentage and 
don’t bother much about the 20 per cent. 


( tinued on page 59) 
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Book Reviews 


THe Paceant oF America—A Pictorial 
History of the United States. Fifteen volumes. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

A colossal work, admirably planned and 
beautifully executed, is this history told in 
pictures of the sweep of American life, Ameri- 
can industry and American culture. Five of 


the volumes have al- 


ing throughout the volumes may be suggested 
by a brief quotation from the first (Adven- 
tures in the Wilderness, page 65): 

“In the year 1298, the jails of the little sea- 
port town of Genoa were bulging with some 
seven thousand prisoners. The _ belligerent 
Genoese had bagged most of the fighting fleet 


of Venice, burned the bulk of it. 


the rest triumphantiy 


and sailed 








ready been issued: I, 





Adventures in the 
Wilderness; caF 
Toilers of Land and 
Sea; V, The Epic of 
Industry; XI, The 
American Spirit in 
Letters; XIII, 
The American Spirit 
in Architecture. The 
other ten will follow 


and 





during the present 
year. 
The volumes _ so 


far issued contain 


from more than six 
hundred to over eight 


hundred 


each. In 


illustrations 
general 
plan they are similar. 
Each volume has for 








its foreword a bril- voi. 1. 


Adventures in the 


liant and charmingly 
written essay by the 
editor, Ralph H. Ga- 


briel, in which he outlines the scope of the 


of The Christian 


historical development to be pictured in de- 
tail. Each chapter is a group of pictures 
arranged in sequence to carry on the story, 
and each picture in turn is accompanied by 
a written explanation which serves as a con- 
nected narrative to tie them together into a 
unified whole. 

Something of the literary charm of the writ- 


a - 2 7 ee 
h 1 F te aS 


Wilderness 
The Half-Moon Passing the Palisades 
From the painting by H. A. Ogden. 


Herald, New 








home overloaded 

ee with captives. \- 
ie 

x. mong them was a 


Venetian gentleman 
had of 
chieved some notori- 


had 


returned 


who late a- 
ety because he 
recently 
from a long sojourn 
in China and because 
he told tales of that 
far-off country which 
the 


wildest imaginings of 


were beyond 
Mediaeval Euro- 
Waiting in 


prison for the feud 


peans. 
between the — rival 
commercial cities to 
be settled, Marco 
Polo turned his tales 
into one of the most 
books of 


travel of all time. In 


famous 

Courtesy 
York. its pages his fellows 
caught a glimpse of a civilization older, and 
in some respects, more advanced than their 
own. Men looked up from Polo’s 
pages at the bare walls of feudal castles; at 
fortified trading towns; at kings struggling to 
found small nations, England, France. There 
were more silks and spices, more gold and 
silver and precious stones in China and India 


than in all Europe. Polo set men to coveting 
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the luxuries of | 

the Orient.” 
Thus naturally 

and clearly are 


presented the 





underlying mo- 
tives, the  pri- 
mary causes of 
the westward 
movement of 
Europeans in the 
centuries that 
followed. And 


with equal clear- 








ness and charm S ‘ 
The Cowherd 


are delineated Drawn expressly for The Pageant of America by C. W. Jefferys 
through the suc- : 
cessive volumes the forces that have shaped _ trations are true copies from originals of old- 
the nation which now stretches across the time prints; museum objects have been photo- 
western continent and have given individuality graphed, and contemporary sources of 
to its characteristics material ransacked. Private libraries, the col- 

It is the pictures, however, which tell the — lections of the government, historical societies, 
real story. More than ten thousand of them art galleries, religious and educational institu- 
have gone into the making of the volumes _ tions have contributed their share of the illus- 
and their collection alone represents trative material. Nor has the search for mate- 
years of careful, scientific and scholarly rial stopped with our own country. The 
effort on the part of the Yale University Press. earliest dated picture in the work is a page 
They are of wide variety——many of the illus- from the Latin MS. of Adam of Bremen, 11th 
century, in which the first 
mention of Vinland is made. 
This manuscript was located 
in the Staats Bibliothek of 
Vienna. 

Copies of paintings and 
works of sculpture, draw- 
ings, old-time maps and 
charts, have been called into 
play. In addition to the 
material collected from 
hundreds of different 
sources, numerous maps 
have been drawn expressly 


for The Pageant of America 


Vol. 5, The Epic of Indust by Gregor Noetzel, of the 
alle we i 2 , . , ~ 
. Valley Forge in 18120 American Geographical So- 
From an engraving by Cornelius Tiebout (ca. 1] ca. 1830) 


after a drawing by Strickland (1787-1854) ciety, New York. Special 
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Under this title recently appeared what 
is unquestionably the most significant book 
yet written on the problem of motion pic- 
tures. Previous more or less pretentious 
attempts at a comprehensive treatment of 
the question have fallen far short of effec- 
tiveness for one of two reasons. Either the 
writers, while possessing first-hand knowl- 
edge by virtue of a position within the 
industry, lacked the intellectual power to 
interpret clearly and think through the 
complex elements involved; or, being lo- 
cated outside the industry, these writers 
lacked the intimate knowledge of specific 
facts and conditions absolutely essential 
as a sound basis for serious discussion. 

In The Public and the Motion Picture 
Industry, Mr. Seabury proves possession 
of both these requisites. As former Gener- 
al Counsel to the Motion Picture Board of 
Trade and the National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry, he knows the 





Vol. 11, 


The American Spirit in Letters 


Franklin’s Book Shop 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia 
From the painting by J. L. G. Ferris in 
drawings have also been prepared by Harry 
D. Ogden and C. W. Jeffreys, both historical 
artists of note. 

Having once seen the volumes, it is difficult 
to imagine history, geography, industry, 
civics or the broad subject of American art 
in its various aspects, adequately taught with- 
out their use. To all enthusiasts of the visual 
method of expression, the volumes will pos- 
sess unfailing charm for their beauty of pic- 
torial representation. 

The Pageant of America is happily named. 
It vivifies the drama which has been enacted 
here during past centuries; it makes the pres- 
ent meaningful; it may well illuminate the 


future. 


THe Pusiic AnD THE Motion Picture 
InpustrY, by William Marston Seabury. Pub- 
lished by The MacMillan Company, Septem- 
ber, 1926. 340 pages. 





facts and the history involved; and as an 
able thinker and writer he goes beyond the 
phenomena to their interpretation in terms 
of the social and cultural interests of the 
world. Building on actual conditions instead 
of theorizing about them, developing there- 
from a constructive plan of procedure instead 
of stopping with a mere catalog of events, Mr. 
Seabury has produced a notable work which 
will prove an invaluable contribution toward 
the ultimate solution of the question. Such a 
book was greatly needed and it is now written. 

Mr. Seabury sees the problem in the large 
and states his purpose in preface, as follows: 

“The purpose of this work is to initiate and 
to render articulate an international move- 
ment to fix and establish the status of the mo- 
tion picture in every nation of the world as a 
new public utility and to require the industry, 
without diminishing the popularity of its en- 
tertainment, to consecrate its service to the cul- 
tivation and preservation of the world’s peace 


and the moral, intellectual and cultural devel- 
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opment of all people. The industry can be 
fitted for this great universal service only 
through its complete commercial renaissance. 

“There is no existing work that gives the 
data and information contained in the present 
volume or which translates the vernacular of 
the industry into terms intelligible to those 
outside of its circle so that its workings may 
be understood by all... . 

“There can be no substantial or lasting 
progress in the production of pictures in the 
moral, cultural or intellectual sense until the 
organized and thinking public understands 
its commercial and industrial structure and 
until the industry both here and abroad under- 
goes the substantial and fundamental changes 
advocated in this work.” 

The first six chapters give a clear-cut survey 
of the situation today and the chief steps that 
have led up to it, with just sufficient 
repetition of salient points to give ade- 
quate emphasis without loss of terse- 
ness. There is a brief description of the 
industry as it stands now. The author 
then traces the events and changes in 
methods and policies that have trans- 
and elementary 


formed the modest 


industry of 1907 into the complex co- 


lossus of 1926. The “Exchange Sys- 
tem,” “State Rights,’ “Percentage 


Rentals,” “Block Bookings,” 
Bookings,” the coming of the “feature 
film,” the “first 


significance, the growing tendency to 


“Circuit 


run” theatre and its 
unify and combine the three activities 
originally quite distinct (Producer, Dis- 
tributor, Exhibitor) as illustrated suc- 
old Motion 
Patents Company, the General 


cessively in the Picture 
Film 
Company, the First National Circuit, 
Paramount, Famous Players-Lasky—all 
these are deftly explained and their re- 
lation to the whole development are 
made very clear. 

Three more chapters give other ele- 


ments, concerned in or complicating the 





problem such as trade associations, film clubs, 
boycotts, admission prices, etc., completing the 
picture of the present situation, in which stand 
out clearly the fundamental evils and dangers 
that demand correction. 

Chapter X reviews Federal and State legis- 
lative efforts that have been made so far to- 
ward a solution of the motion picture prob- 
lem, and the author is then ready for his 
constructive proposals. 

Mr. Seabury is as sure of the necessity for 
special legislation as he is of the futility of 
censorship and he devotes the remaining eight 
chapters of the book—and an Appendix—to 
a careful formulation of the specific legisla- 
tion needed, local, state, national and inter- 
national—ably answering questions and ob- 


(Concluded on page 59) 








Architecture 


The American Spirit in 


Stairway, Independence Hall 
From a photograph by Frank Cousins 
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THREE—DIMENSIONAL FILMS 

Occasional bits of news have been emanat- 
ing during the past months from studios where 
stereoscopic or “natural vision” motion pic- 
tures were being developed. Private show- 
ings have been held—and recently in the 
Cameo Theatre, under the direction of Symon 
Gould and his associates of the Film Arts 
Guild, a public performance was given of the 
“Widescope” film. 


Ralph Flint, The 


Science Monitor describes this new photog- 


writing in Christian 


raphy. 


Thrown upon a screen more than twice the size 


of the one in ordinary use, and revealing untold 
possibilities in the way of new compositional values 
and three-dimensional effects, the Widescope films 


mark the beginning of a new era on the screen. 


A somewhat crudely devised but none the less 
interesting three-dimensional device appeared last 


year at the New York Hippodrome, a Swiss invention, 
which threw upon a thin gauze screen spread before 
a lighted stationary drop a series of moving pictures 
having a wholly sculptural feeling. Dancers, acro- 
bats, and such like moved about with a new plastic 
beauty, as if there was no screen leashing them 
to its two-dimensional condition. This first step in 
the new direction gave courage to those who had com- 
mitted themselves theoretically to the ampler use 
of motion picture photography, and no longer were 
they obliged to subsist on reports and rumors of 
this, that or the other invention in the process of 
unfoldment. 

I stopped last summer, on my way west, at Chicago 
and paid a visit to the old Essanay Studios where 
some of the earliest films were made, and talked with 
the inventor of the stereoscopic camera which George 
K. Spoor has been sponsoring during its 12 years of 
gradual unfoldment despite seemingly insuperable 
technical difficulties. While | not 
the new film projected at the studio, | was sufficiently 
convinced by the remarkable story of achievement 
and unfoldment that the author of the Spoor film 


was able to see 


related to me to regard the thing as an accom 
plished fact, at least in its primary stages. Now, 
from another angle, the same problem has been at 


tacked with equal courage, and the Widescope is 
the first to make its entry into the arena of demon- 
strable ideas. 

In showing these new pictures, which are but a 
series of unconnected test experiments, the authors 
have cleverly shown a scene taken with the ordinary 
one-eyed camera, and followed it immediately by the 


Che 


sudden 


result 
of 


amplification, of liberation, of walking into another 


same scene in its new two-eyed estate. 


is indescribably arresting, with its sense 


world. The present photography yields the impres 
sion of peeping gingerly through some narrow 
aperture at a manifestly teeming universe, while the 
new stereoscopic film tears away the frame sur 
rounding the peep-hole and lets you straight into 
that universe without let or hindrance. From east 
to west your eye takes in the widespread panorama, 
and you watch, almost with bated breath. some. bit 
of action as it unwinds its course over hill and dal 


Skiing through a two-eyed lens becomes a thrilling 
flight through space, carrying the action without a 


break over two or three times the distance ordinarily 


obtained on the screen. While the Widescope 
screen apparently does not aim at the intensely 
stereoscopic effects that the Spoor camera achieves, 


it certainly makes possible the development of screen 


action over a much larger area, both in width and 
depth. While D. W. Griffith was filming his latest 
picture, he invited the Widescope people to try 
photographing some of his large scenes, with the 


amusing and unexpected result that the new camera 
caught things above and beyond the studio sets, the 
“juicers” in the flies appearing probably for the first 


regulation 


time on negative. 
Then, too, detail becomes massed by this new 
photography in the way the painters co-ordinate 
their efforts. Certain snow scenes shown at the 
Cameo had a pictorial dignity and decorativeness 


that was strongly akin to Winslow Homer’s style of 


painting, and again I thought of certain plates by 
With this 
the 


Haden as the films unfolded. 


Seymour 


fine invitation to new possibilities on screen, 
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make the 
their opportunities, before the fun of pioneering is 
Already 


actively interested in these stereoscopl developments 


the studios should be ready to most of 


over. executives of highest standing are 
In fact, three dimensions are in the air; and there 


is probably nothing so drastic and revolutionary 
ahead of the present screen as this stepping ove the 


border of two dimensions into three. 


TRANSMITTING Pictures By TELEPHONE 

The astonishing news was recently carried 
by press dispatches that the transmission of 
pictures by telephone between Boston and 
San Francisco had been successfully accom- 
The rate charged 


was $50. while from Boston to New York the 


plished in seven minutes. 


service fee was S15. and to Chi ago, $25. 


A public demonstration of the method of 


this telephotography was described as fol 


lows: 


The film upon which the original picture has beet 


transferred. at the transmitting station, is inserted in 


the transmitter by rolling it about a cylinder upon 
which a small. intense light beam shines through 
onto a photo-electric cell within the cylinder. The 


film is rotated and at the same time moves sidewise 


so that the motion of the light beam acts the same 


as a phonograph needle or the old-f ishioned cylindri 
cal record, 

film thus 
light 


Each minute part of the picture in the 


successively affects the intensity of the react 


ing the photo-electric cell. Variations in the amount 


of light striking the sensitive surface of that cell as 
the film moves on regulates a current which controls 
that flowing through the telephone line An unex 
posed phonographi film is rotated at the receiving 


front of a beam of light similar to that de 


Both 


end in 


scribed above. films are rotated at exactly the 


same speed. 


By means of a new device called a light-valve, the 


controlled 


impulses starting at the sending end are 


at the receiving end. The result is a picture in black 


white and the intermediate shading, instead of dots 


and dashes. Shading is transmitted from the film 


at the transmitter to that at the receiving end by 


the impulses, which vary in strength according to 


the density of the spot from which they emanate 


and register the same density on the corresponding 


spot on the receiving film 50 continuously are 


these impulses leaving the transmitter and followin 


each other through the wire to receiver that they 


cause almost unbroken lines to be drawn 


icross 


the new pi ture. making these lines finer or heavier, 
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which means lighter or 


darker, according to the 
density of the shade they are recording. 


Wet 


eliminating the 


films may be used for transmission, thus 


delay otherwise caused by drying. 


take 
a strip of sensitized paper, and 


The cylinder of the receiving apparatus can 


a piece of film or 


the emulsion of either can be of such speed as to 
take care of the rate of operation. 

As soon as the film is removed from the cylinder 
it the receiving end photographs are printed from 
the film in the dark room adjoining the transmitting 


and receiving apparatus, just as is done in regular 


photography Che total time necessary for prepar- 


ing 
ing 


a regulation size five-by-seven photograph, is seven 
minutes, 


THE SHEDD AQUARIUM 


The city of Chicago is soon to be favored 
with an additional opportunity for the exer- 
cise of first-hand visual instruction, in the new 
Shedd Aquarium to be constructed on the 
lake-front. 

Major plans for the $3,000,000 building 
have been completed and the palatial design 
calls for the erection not only of the largest 
aquarium but also the most complete, in 
modern improvements, of any in the world. 
Five separate kinds of water are to be used— 
carefully chosen as to temperature and salin- 
ity, to fit the needs and habits of the various 
fish to be housed. A score of tanks will be 
used in a refrigerating system to cool water 
sufficiently for the northern species, whereas 
fish accustomed to the warmth of southern 
waters may be equally well provided for, due 
to a complete heating system. Water brought 
from the ocean will be cooled or heated to 
taste, for the “dwellers of the briny seas.” 

\ total of one hundred and thirty-two ex- 
tanks be built, 


lighting effects are planned, principally for 


hibition will 


in which new 


the enjoyment of visitors—though careful 
tests have been made to be sure that no desire 
for decorative effect shall detract from the 
comfort of the fish on display. To care for 
their diet, two separate commissary depart- 


ments are said to be planned, one for salt- 
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water fish and the other for those living in 
fresh-water lakes and streams. 

All tanks will be placed in the main floor, 
in the six large exhibition halls radiating from 
the rotunda. Preliminary announcements 
say: “The visitor entering the classic pillared 
portal is brought face to face with a bit of 
natural landscape in the center of the build- 
ing. It is to be a reproduction of a marsh, 
with a running brook and the luxuriant vege- 
tation that grows in the lowlands. 

“This plan was suggested by the San Fran- 
cisco Aquarium, but here an Illinois swamp 
is to be reproduced.” 


“Tue Bic Parape” CaLLep Best oF 1925 

To the King Vidor production, The Big 
Parade, has been awarded the Photoplay gold 
medal, annually given to the best picture of 
the past year as determined by vote of its 
readers. The honor is all the more significant, 
since 1925 brought to the theatres of this 
country an array of films which were a credit 
to their producers. 

In originating this annual award some sev- 
eral years ago, Photoplay asked its readers 
to consider each year’s product from various 
angles—not only stars, direction, photography 
and technical detail, but also the ideals be- 
hind each production. 

The first ballot in the present year’s voting 
appeared in the August issue. There was then 
published a list of 50 pictures mentioned, as 
the publication described it, to refresh the 
memory of readers but at the same time, in- 
dicating what, in the opinions of its editors, 
were the best pictures released in 1925. The 
productions were: 

Are Parents People?, Beggar on Horseback, Big 
Parade, Charley’s Aunt, Chickie, Coast of Folly, Dark 
Angel, Don Q, Drusilla with a Million, Freshman, 
Gold Rush, Goose Woman, Graustark, Her Sister 
from Paris, Introduce Me, Isn't Life Wonderful? 
King on Main Street, Kiss for Cinderella, Kiss Me 
Again, Lady, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Last Laugh, 
Little Annie Roonie, Lord Jim, Lost World, Manne- 
quin, Merry Widow, Midshipman, Mme. Sans-Gene, 
Never Say Die, Never the Twain Shall Meet, Paths 
to Paradise, Phantom of the Opera, Pony Express, 


Road to Yesterday, Sally, Sally of the Sawdust, 
Siege, Shore Leave, Sky Rocket, Stage Struck, Stella 
Dallas, That Royle Girl, Trouble with Wives, Thund 
ering Herd, Unholy 
Wanderer, Womanhandled and Zander the Great. 


Three, Vanishing American, 

This year’s award to The Big Parade places 
that film in the notable list of those having 
been given the gold medal in previous years. 
The Photoplay medal has been awarded to 
the following productions to date: 


MT Seduce awa bn Ket ads core Cee Humoresque 
ED sad cecining thaw Mieke aU ed ..Tolable David 
Se eer re eee Robin Hood 
Ee err eee ere The Covered Wagon 
SS eee ee Abraham Lincoln 
I ed rk iia a ar a ie lee ange ality The Big Parade 


Russia PLans Historicat Fitms 

To commemorate the tenth anniversary of 
the Russian Bolshevist Revolution, which is 
to be celebrated in November, 1927, plans are 
under way for the preparation of two histor- 
ical films. 


on the incidents of that momentous Novem- 


One of these is said to be based 


ber of ten years ago, as they were recorded 
in Ten Days that Shook the World, the history 
of the Bolshevist Revolution by Reed, an 
American Communist. 

The second film will be broader in scope, 
and devoted to depicting scenes of Soviet life 
during the past ten years. It has been pro- 
posed that this latter film might include ex- 
tracts from several historical films which have 
already been produced, such as Red Partisans 
which treats of the revolutionary struggle in 
Siberia against Admiral Kolchak, and The 
Beast of the Forest, based on the effort of the 
Soviet authorities to crush guerrilla bandit 
groups which operated in the Ukraine for 
some time after the end of the regular civil 
war. 

The Battleship Potemkin, perhaps the most 
outstanding of the Russian films, is a vivid 
representation of the revolutionary meeting 
on the Black Sea battleship in 1905. 

The Battleship Potemkin, and The Beast of 


the Forest are lively adventure pictures, cal- 
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culated to hold any audience by their portray- 
al of striking and varied action. The partici- 
pation of the famous actor of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, [van Moskvin, in Polikushka and 
The Posthorse Official, lent to the film produc- 
tions of these stories by Tolstoy and Pushkin 
the character of genuine works of art. 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE AMATEUR CINEMAT- 


OGRAPHER 


Amateur Movie Makers, Volume I, Number: 
1, has made its appearance as the official pub- 
lication of the Amateur Cinema League, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. The magazine is attractive 
in appearance, plentifully illustrated, as is 
fitting, and entertainingly written for the en- 
lightenment and enjoyment of those who make 
their own movies. 

The League itself as a national organization 
was recently formed in New York City, as an 
outgrowth of the initial interest in the subject 
of amateur cinematography displayed by 
Hiram Percy Maxim, inventor of the Maxim 
silencer. Mr. Maxim already has to his credit 
the organization of amateur radio telegra- 
phers throughout the world into the American 
Radio Relay League and the formation of the 
first areo club of America. 

Mr. Maxim has undertaken the leadership 
of the Amateur Cinema League. He says in 
“A Closeup,” the editorial page in Amateur 
Movie Makers: 

“Amateur cinematography has a future that 
the most imaginative of us would be totally 
When 


amateur cinematography we find it a very 


incapable of estimating. we analyze 
much broader affair than appears upon the 
surface. Instead of its being a form of light 
individual amusement, it really is an entirely 
new method of communication. 

“Our civilization offers us today, only the 
spoken word or the written word, as a means 
of communicating with each other. This word 
may be spoken to those within sound of ou 
voice, telephoned over a hired wire, mailed in 


a letter or telegraphed in dots and dashes. 


But no matter how transmitted it is still the 
spoken or written word. We are dumb as 
far as communicating such things as move- 
ment, action, grace, beauty and all that de- 
pends upon these things. 

“The motion picture communicates all of 
these. We are able to transmit what our eyes 
see, and it is the next thing to actually being 
present ourselves. 

“And so, instead of amateur cinematography 
being merely a means of individual amuse- 
ment, we have in it a means of communicating 
a new form of knowledge to our fellow beings, 

be where they may upon the earth’s surface. 

“The professional cinema cannot do this in 
the perfect way that the amateur cinema can. 
Professional pictures must appeal to mass in- 
terest and mass interest does not always em- 
brace the things that ought to be known. On 
the other hand, the amateur has no necessity 
for appealing to mass interest. He is free to 
reproduce and record any action his fancy or 
the fancy of a friend may dictate.” 


DISCOVERING AMERICA WITH A CAMERA 


Such was the method followed by a Lon- 
doner, E. O. Hoppe, one of the editors of the 
English review, Art Work. He expects to in- 
clude some 300 photographs of particularly 
picturesque scenes, selected from a collection 
of 4000, in a volume of travel, by which he 
can carry back to the people of his country 
“an unembellished and unadorned brief 
whose correctness and impartiality cannot be 
questioned.” He is said to have been thought- 
ful and wise enough to gain distinct and repre- 
sentative views of the country, north, south, 
east and west. He believes that he has been 
able to record on his camera film a new dis- 
covery, enlightening and helpful not only to 
the people of his own country, but to those 
who have thoughtfully been advised to “see 
America first’ and have failed to do so. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor says editorially: 


In commenting upon the project, 
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The camera, in responsible hands, is doing a 
wonderful educational work in nearly every part of 
the world. From travel lectures generously illus 
trated, from the pages of newspapers and magazines, 
from news reels in the motion-picture houses, and 
from books such as that which Mr. Hoppe is prepar- 
ing to publish, people everywhere are gaining a 
better knowledge of the ways and manners, as well 
as the character, of their neighbors. The camera’s 
discerning eye has brought distant scenes closer and 
shortened, more perceptibly than even the cable, the 
radio, or the airplane, the space which separates 
It is able to tell, without words 
of facts. 
Those, after all has been said, are satisfactory things 
with which to deal. 
it matters little to either what another may say of 
them. 


nations and peoples. 
or other interpretation, its simple story 


If one knows his neighbor well 


ScHOOLS oF Motion Picture TECHNOLOGY 


That the industry should endow schools of 
motion picture technology at colleges in New 
York and Los Angeles was the suggestion 
made by Carl L. Gregory, Dean of the New 
York Institute of Photography, at the recent 
convention of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers, held at Briarcliff Lodge, New 
York. 

“Every other industry demands and receives 
an unending supply of trained men from the 
technical schools and colleges of our country, 
while the motion picture industry must train 
their own in the haphazard school of expe- 
rience or filch their employees from other 
companies by paying higher salaries,” he de- 
clared. “The appalling amount of waste that 
occurs in the production of pictures is due 
largely to incompetence on the part of em- 
ployees. Better training of the employed per- 
sonnel would reduce tremendously the ex- 
orbitant waste that today seems unavoidable 
in the studios.” 

Dean Gregory averred that the schools he 
suggests would provide for research work, 
for which the individual studios have neither 
that 
would also centralize and co-ordinate the work 


the inclination nor the facilities: they 


of producing films for instructional purposes 
in schools and colleges. 


AERIAL PHotoGRAPHy IN INDIA 


The Punjab Government has recently been 
using aerial photography in mapping. As 
reported in The Christian Science Monitor, 
the process is described in official records as 


follows: 

Two villages in a district were selected for the 
experiment and the Survey Department laid out tra- 
verse stations of about three per square mile, which 
were whitewashed on the ground with a circular ring, 
three feet wide and 15 feet in diameter The charts 
of the traverse station were supplied by the Survey 
Department to the Royal Air Force and photographs 
were then taken, and it was decided to continue the 
experiment in three villages of another district, 
measuring about 1,000,000 acres. 

In this process, the airplane flies at a height which 
a photographi of five inches to a 


will give map 


A camera with a small plate, 5 inches by 4 


When the 


taken the image is projected onto the plotted screen 


mile. 


inches is used. photograph has been 


and enlarged. A photograph on the required scale is 
then prepared. 

The next step is to make a mosaic of the photo- 
graphs, and the field boundaries shown on it are 
transferred by ordinary tracing to sheets of tracing 
paper and from this to the mapping sheets, which 
are to be supplied to patwaris (revenue officers). 
The patwari takes the mapping sheets to the spot, 
and with the assistance of the survey chandas (spots) 


fills 


boundaries on the 


and photographs, determines his position and 


in the ownership and _ tenancy 


sheets. 


OpEN—AIR THEATRE ON SHIPBOARD 


The S. S. Malolo, said to be the largest and 
fastest high-powered steamer ever built in 
the United States, will contain in its after- 
stack a 


picture 


completely equipped built-in motion 
booth. The stack will also contain, 
for the storage of reels, a steel vault with a 
capacity of 100,000 feet of film. 

This unique arrangement will provide the 
vessel’s passengers with an open-air motion 
picture theatre on the navigating bridge deck 
to be enjoyed during the balmy tropic nights 
on the San Francisco-Honolulu run of the 


Valolo. 


will be thrown will be erected upon the main- 


The screen upon which the pictures 


mast, over 90 feet from the booth. 
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In addition to the open-air theatre, there 
will be another indoors which can be used in 
any weather. 


YALE FitmMs at NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Northwestern University’s department of 
history is about to begin the teaching of Amer- 
ican history with the aid of motion pictures. 
Through the generosity of Frank S. Cunning- 
ham, president of Butler Brothers, Chicago, 
and a trustee of the university, a set of the 
Yale Chronicles of 
thirty-three in number, has been purchased 
A. James and Dr. Issac J. 
A special 


America, eventually to be 
Dean James Cox 
are co-operating in the course. 
lecture room in Harris Hall, Evanston camp- 
us, seating over 300 persons will be utilized 


for this interesting series. 


SANE HALLOWEEN WITH MOTION PICTURES 


An interesting experiment in civic conduct 
was recently held in the city of Chicago when 
motion picture showings for children were 
used as the basis for a Sane-Holloween pro- 
gram which city and school authorities had 
launched. 

On Saturday 


Halloween. 


special Saturday morning shows were held in 


morning before 
69 Chicago theatres and the children were in- 
Children 


were given this form of amusement and fun 


vited to be present free of charge. 


and as a result pledged themselves not to tak 


part in property destruction and other acts 
usually to be met with on Halloween. 

Consequently, Chicago was 97 percent as 
orderly on Halloween as on any other eve 
ning in the year. 

Two hundred and twenty-six public schools, 
$l parochial schools. and | private school 
were invited to participate. The children 
filled 112,450 seats. 

There was no expense to the schools and 
no money was spent by the Sane-Halloween 
committee of school and civic authorities. All 


expenses were borne by the theatre men. 


More STATISTICS 

American “movie fans” spend approximate- 
ly $1,000,000,000 a year in admission fees at 
the 20,233 picture theaters in the country. 

The average weekly attendance in 1925 was 
90,000,000 persons. 

News reels, depicting events, are seen by 
51,000,000 people each week. 

Production 
$150,000,000 


films are 
while the 


costs of American 


annually, studio 
salaries amount to $60,000,000 a year. 

The number of permanent employees of 
the industry is 235,000. 

Listed shares of motion picture companies 
total 11,331,394, held by 59,157 persons. 

The export business in films increased from 
32,000,000 linear feet in 1913 to 235,000,000 
in 1925. 

Twenty-five thousand miles of film are 
shown in the United States daily. 

Kight hundred and twenty-three “feature” 
pictures were made last year, in addition to 
20,150 short subjects. 


PRIZES FOR PosTER CONTEST 


Junior and High School students through- 
out the United States are invited to compete 
in a poster contest under the auspices of Near 
East Relief which is desirous of securing 
posters that will interpret the humanitarian 
work being carried on by this organization in 
Armenia, Syria, Greece and Palestine. 

Hon. Henry 
for help in behalf of the unfortunate Armen- 


Morgenthau, whose appeals 


when he 


started 


lans was ambassador to Turkey 


Near 


$1.000 in 


really East Relief activities, is 


offering prizes—three national 
prizes and a prize for the best poster sub- 
mitted in each state. All posters are to go 
to the state directors of Near East Relief and 
must be in by March 15, 1927. 

All posters submitted must have on them 
“Near East Relief.” 


or may not contain an original slogan. 


the words, They may 
Prizes 


will be awarded on the basis of advertising 
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value and artistic merit. Further details may 
be secured from the national headquarters, 


151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CoLoreD Movies AND EYESTRAIN 

Eyestrain for the average sensitive observer 
is much less from colored movies than from 
the regular black and white ones, although 
even these are now much easier on the eyes 
since the former vivid contrasts have been 
eliminated, says Prof. L. T. Troland of Har- 
vard University, as reported in Hygeia. 

It seems that the more natural a picture is 
the easier it is for the oculomotor system to 
make the pictures appear as they should. 
Those persons who still suffer discomfort 
when viewing black and white movies will 
have no trouble at these new color pictures, 


Professor Troland asserts. 


SoctaL HycGiene FitMs 1N INDIANA 


The current issue of Social Hygiene News 
carries the word of the reception being ac- 
corded in Indiana to two of the films of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, The 
Public Health Twins at Work and The Gift 
of Life. 


the Extension Division of Indiana University. 


They are being distributed through 


It has been arranged that these pictures shall be 
shown in a number of towns in Indiana during the 
next few months as a part of the service rendered 
to communities by the Bureau of Visual Education of 
the Extension Division. Among the places scheduled 
are Bloomington, Salem, Indianapolis and Coatesville. 
The Public Health Twins at Work has already been 
shown in Lafayette by the Y. M. C. A. At six 
performances there was a total attendance of 1200. 
In Union City 300 peo: i 


This is only one exampie of the proved value and 


ttended one showing. 
popularity of social hygiene films. They are being 
similarly exhibited all over the country, under the 
supervision of state or local authorities. Nor is their 
distribution limited to this country. The Association 
has supplied London, Paris and Berlin as well, and 
prints have been shipped to far-off Egypt, Japan, 
Iceland and South Africa. 
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N OUR previous issues (June and Septem- 
1926) were published several an- 
nouncements the 
Motion Picture Congress, held last Septem- 


ber, 
concerning International 
ber under the auspices of the League of Na- 
National 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. At 


tions and directed by the French 


the time, we were hopeful that the Congress 
would show some practical results, and would 
be something more than a mere tool of Eu- 
ropean political machinery or a play-ball of 
certain commercial interests. 

That the Congress would not change im 
mediately the familiar aspect of the films, was 
clear to us. No Film Congress can be ex- 
pected to do that, since the film is a product 
of our present-day civilization, reflecting its 
vices as well as its virtues, and can be expected 
But 


There are 


to resemble it for some time to come. 
this may not always be the case. 
today important factors in the field of in- 
ternational film production, which were not 
presented in Paris, but which will within the 
next few years do more to elevate the low 
standard of our present production than a 
hundred Film Congresses are able to do. 
Among the many other representatives of 
the press and the journalistic world, there 
attended the Congress as the special repre- 
sentative of THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, Mr. 
John A. Haeseler, a graduate of Harvard and 
a successful producer of films in the cultural 
field. Mr. Haeseler did post-graduate work 
at Oxford in the field of Anthropology and 
while there took part in an amateur cinema 
club such as he advocated in the following two 


resolutions before the Congress: 
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Resolved: 
l. That universities and colleges in all countries 


should be encouraged to establish instruction in 
various phases of the cinema art, i. e., the preparation 
of scenarios, the acting, directing and editing of 
films as well as the technical sides of cinematography. 

2. That, universities and colleges should be en- 
couraged to promote the organization of cinema clubs 
among the students and members of the faculty, with 
the object of producing amateur films, planned, pro 
duced, acted and edited by the members themselves 


in order that students in these institutions might 
learn the fundamentals of cinema technique and con- 
stitute a body of young people from which the di- 
rectors may draw their assistants in all branches of 


film production. 


These two resolutions, though unanimously 
approved by the first Commission, were re- 
jected by the general Congress upon the pro- 
test of that 


amateurs and not professionals! 


some member they concerned 

A few weeks later the well-known and much 
respected French writer and critic, M. Henry 
Bidou, wrote in his “Weekly Notes” 
(No. 2261) 


public premiere of Mr. Haeseler’s latest pro- 


in Les 
Annales on the subject of the 
duction, Les Secrets de l’Aures, filmed during 
the studies of the Oxford University School 
of Anthropology among the tribes of the 
Africa. 


tribes of Aures and 


mountains of The picture shows the 


Lower Algeria as they 
live, in almost unbroken isolation, dwelling 
in caves or tiny huts and knowing nothing of 
modern ways of doing things. M. Bidou, 
after describing the film and its remarkable 
picture of the lives of these natives, their oc- 
cupations and customs, ends by saying, “Tout 
cela en magnifiques images, varié, amusant, 
(All this in mag- 
nificent images, varied, amusing. 


of the Moghreb. ) 


Following 


un vrai conte du Magrab.” 


a true story 


Mr. Haesele *s 


film. the Vieux-Colombier theatre presented 


the showing of 


one of the every-day trash films of the “‘Non- 
Amateur” producers, about which M. Bidou 
savs. “If anything of similar inferiority were 

po 


presented on the stage, what whistling 


(In Europe the audiences express their dislike 


spontaneously.) “But everybody knows that 
today all things which are not worthwhile to 
say, are filmed.” We can only ask, Who are 
the amateurs? 

The “result” of the Congress was to submit 
for the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation of the League of Nations, 
a plan for an international commission on 
motion pictures which that Committee can 
modify, accept or reject. 
will be held in Berlin. 


The next Congress 


MANKIND VISUALIZED—A FILM 
DRAMATURGY 


HIS is the title of a most interesting book 

by the Hungarian, Béla Balazs, published 
in its second edition by Wilhelm Knapp 
(Halle, Saale). It could be called “A Begin- 
ning of a Universal Film Dramaturgy” since 
here perhaps for the first time we have a 
critical and philosophical book on the subject 
of film art. Béla Balazs is not merely a theo- 
rist. His manuscripts for some of the largest 
European productions are known to us. { Die 
Abenteuer eines Zehnmarkscheines—The Ad- 
ventures of a Ten-Mark Note, one of the latest 
Fox European film productions, is his work). 
And this technical experience as a film author 
cives to his work a fundamental outlook which 
promises much for the future aspects of visu +l 
expression. 

The book has not yet been translated into 
English; it is to be hoped that the author and 
publisher may make public an American 
Edition. Our film producers could leazn 
much from the volume, and it would furnish 
them at the same time considerable light on 
the basic reasons for the declining interest of 
European audiences in American productions. 
The golden eggs will become increasingly rare 
for American producers abroad as the -eali- 
zation of a classic Film Dramaturgy in for- 
eign countries grows. 

The titles of some of the chapters may give 
an idea of the “Grindlichkeit” with which the 


whole problem of our modern visual culture 
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he Prince and Princess D° Teacherfave 
Murat of Paris chose of jmo 
a DeVry - Read 5:— 











OAKLEYJOOL 


CINCH 
{ Mr. C. M. Durbin 
63 Pickering Bldg. 5 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dear Mr. Durbin ’ 


The tao Superiative DeV ryhines 
satisfactory. They have never lw loop 
They have no bad habits. They cqur 10’ 
brilliant picture, and there 1s ah no 
In a still, the picture is frozen stlowev 
drawhack—they make no noise; & fain 
The audience is not aware of amse. ' 
children, it lacks one of the main @terist 
show. Pardon me, if I suggest thall D 
to be constructed, you build in an@ment 
like that of a steam shovel. Tha aud 
have real motion picture machines proj 

I make gra ch 








—to illustrate their travel lectures 
in the United States. 





More DeVry heresies u 


| The DeVry is usually the choice Picture Projectors conhed. 
where the highest grade of non-the- SS lac 
atrical projection is absolutely re- | 
quired. yec 

\ 

| The DeVry was used for the private 

| showing of movies to Queen Marie at ‘im 
the Blackstone. duca 

a thool: 

| , — . 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. owns two Del rys. 

; | ) ea | Check 
President Coolidge was entertained on YD 
| his Western trip with a DeVry. : 

Vice President Dawes owns and runs Your 





a DeVry Projector. 


DeVry Portable Projector 


Visit the DeVry Exhibit at Booth 130, N. E.Con 


DeVry Corporation 109 le 
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erlave a Sense he DeVry Motion Picture Projector 
of jmor? Makes Money for Schools 
id §:— Read this:— 


| 


-EYJOOL ROBBINS HIGH SCHOOI 
INCH Ropert R, VANCE, PRIN 
ROBBINS, ‘TENNESSEE 
September 18, 1926 
) FF. C. Grannts, 


Harrogate, Tennes 


Vrybines are roving to be ver 7 
Yhines ¢? : eh Dear Mr. Grannis 


r ly loop or chewed up any film 


'y chur 10’ x 12’ screen with a qood In answer to your question as t what I have done with my 
; ch no flicker to the pictures DeVry, I shall say that within the one and one half years my school 
> Stifowever, they have one serious has owned the projector, I have cleared a little less than $3000. With 
e; & faint, almost inaudible hum this money I have purchased a new player piano for my school, have 
t amse. Therefore, to our school huilt up exceptionally strong science and home economics departments, 
in (teristics of the regular picture and have added more than three hundred volumes to my high school 
t thhall DeVry machines hereafter brary. 

anbment which will emit a racket Numerous smaller additions and improvements have been made 
Th audience will know that we possithle through DeVry mone 

nes projection room. I have found no more effective instrument for making money for our 
ke fra charge for this suggestion school than the DeVry projector, and by means of it our school has 


, , een mac racticall self-su rting f m a financia int of vleu 
Very sincerely yours en 1 prac } pr r } po VIEU 


H. L. Crane Very cordially yours 
Principal Robt. R. Vance. 


= used in Schools and Churches than all other Portable Motion 
omned. During the dull month of Aug. 1925, 72°, of all Motion Picture 
jectors exported were DeVrys. In Oct. and Nov. 1926, 150 DeVry 
jectors and 148 DeVry Cameras were exported to foreign ports. 


) 


ur new fhlm —‘**The DeVry Summer School of Visual 
ducation, and Views of Chicago’”’ will be loaned to 
thhools and churches on request. 











Vheck what you want below; 11 
DeVry Movie News Visual Education Li 
New Facts in Amateur Mot Picture Photogra 
Your Name 
Address DeVry, Standard 
Automatic Movie Camera 





V. iliinensten. Dallas, Texas. Feb. 27—Mar. 3 


iLenter St. Chicago, Illinois 
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He is not 
one of the I-know-everything class of authors. 
In a thoughtful manner he questions the 


has been attacked by the writer. 


fundamental meaning of the film as art, and 
discusses the substance of the film itself, 
type and physiognomy, the picture presenta- 
tion, photography, the colored film, music 
and the cinema, the film grotesque, and at the 
end a “Weltanshauung” (World Outlook) 
expressing thoughts which prove that Europe 
is keenly alive to the future of the cinema. 

A number of copies of the Film Drama- 
turgy have been ordered from the publishers, 
and our subscribers may order them through 
THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN at approximately 
_ $1.00 per copy. 


A Mepricat Fitm Museum IN BERLIN 


HE LEADING German institutions of 
Funes have organized a central de- 
pository, the Medical Film Museum in Berlin, 
where many of the scientific films produced, 
are collected. A part of the material is to be 
made public, and it is under the leadership 
of Messrs. Frowein, von Rothe and Degener 
that these professional films will be popular- 
ized. The Film Kurier, Berlin. (No. 267) 
predicts that these valuable and highly edu- 
cational films will achieve a “sweeping vic- 
tory” in all the movie houses of the Continent. 

In the beginning, two films of an average 
length of 900 feet will be released every two 
weeks. The scientific facts are always pre- 
sented in an attractive manner, so that the 
subject matter is perfectly comprehensible to 
a “lay” audience. The trade magazines in 
Germany carry advertisements of these edu- 
cational productions under such heads as, “A 
burning question to the Public: Do you know 
your body? the floating blood? the working 
organs? the beating heart? the living causes 
of illness? etc.” 

We trust that something of similar import 
may be accomplished by the Committee now 
at work under the direction of the American 
College of Surgeons, and can only wish that 
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American exhibitors might show as much in- 
terest in the important problems of hygiene 


as do their colleagues across the ocean. 


INDIA 


O break the monoply of American films 
aa to encourage British productions an 
ambitious scheme for creating a chain of 
cinemas throughout India has been launched 
by six Indian princes—the Maharajas of Al- 
way, Patiala, Kashmir, Bikaner, Jaipur and 
the Aga Khan—who offer to provide 1,000,- 
000 pounds cash and the land for the build- 
ings. 

It is planned to have 300 cinemas built by 
the middle of 1927, says a dispatch from Lon- 
don, to show only British productions, in- 
cluding some made in India similiar to the 
Light of Asia. India wishes to tell the West 
something of the Orient’s romance and an- 
cient culture, while saving the native popu- 


lation from a distorted view of western life 


and morals. 


AFRICA 


ILM expeditions are becoming popular 
in Europe, since the last Citroen film, 
The Black Race, was such a success in many 


these 


reels have been running for weeks in the 


countries, where purely educational 
A French film company has 


Africa 


the Sudan, and other foreign films of similar 


largest theatres. 
sent an expedition into Central and 
character are already on the distribution pro- 


gram. 


The Wiehr Film Company of Dresden has 
also sent a film expedition under the scientific 
leadership of Dr. Arthur Berger on its way 
to East Africa. During the coming seven 
months, the people, the land and the animal 
life of this portion of Africa will be filmed 
to be used later for educational purposes in 
the schools as well as a popular “culture 


film” for the cinemas. 


(Sa a eet terete tence tac tenes Hts etrettrac trac terse iey 


a elt 
fa 1 .] TOON ‘4a Ale. 
THE FILM ESTIMATES 

BEING THE COMBINED JUDGMENTS OF A NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON CURRENT THEATRICAL FILMS 


For Fo For 
Titles of Films (Actors (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 
Atta Boy (Monte Banks) Pathe | Stupid Perhaps No 
Loud laughs for the vacant mind. 
BARDELEYS THE MAGNIFICENT (John Gilbert) Metro | Worth Passable No 
Elaborate costume play of rascally braggart at seeing 
French court-—usual Sabatini stuff of love. intrigue 
and wild adventures—imitation “Fairbanks” stunts 
Intermittently impressive. 
sEaU Geste (Ronald Colman) ( F. P. L.) | Exeellent Notable loo strong 
A masterful picture—grim, strong, honest and con 
vincing. One judge says, “An outstanding film that 
satisfies both eye and intelligence.” 
Better Man, Tue *(Richard Talmadge) (F. B. O.) 
(See note below) 
Better “Ove, Tue (Syd Chaplin) Warner | Notable Excellent | Good unless 
Notable effort, mainly successful, to put the great too exciting 
play on the screen. Syd Chaplin more nearly “Ole 
Bill” than would be expected. Some of the “gags” 
out of keeping and unworthy of Bairnesfather’s great 
character-creation, but picture Is very funny 
Brock SigNat, THe (Ralph Lewis) Gotham | Ordinary Perhaps loo exciting 
Railroad Melodrama, with the familiar ingredients. 
Bionp Saint, THe (Lewis Stone) First National. | Hardly By no means} No 


Hectic love-making in the Mediterranean, with Lewis 
Stone adding “caveman” stuff to his regular seduction 
method. One judge says, “unwholesome trash.” 
Biue Eacie, Tue (George O’Brien) Fox | Mediocre Doubtful No 
He-man stuff—packed with fight. Women hardly 
figure. 


Cope or THE Nortuwest * (Sandow, dog-star) 


(See note below) Assoc. Exhib. 
Co.tLtece Days (Marceline Day) liffany | Absurd Cheap No 
Utterly ridiculous “college” story petting, vamping, 
footballing, ete. Another “Brown of Harvard” but 
far worse. 
Dancing Days (Helene Chadwick) Preferred | Stupi No No 
Jazz, vamp and accompanying preposterous plot 
Dancerous Virtue (Jane Novak) Lee-Bradford | Absurd Pernicious No 
More sex stuff, and practically unredeemed by acting 
or story. 
EAcLE OF THE Sea (Florence Vidor) (F. P.-L.) | Passabl No No 


Spanish plotting at New Orleans—costumes of 1820 
based on the famous “Captain Sazarac.” Ardent 


love-making and endless figthing. | 
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Film Estimates, Continued 


For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributers) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.)\ (under 15 yrs) 
EveryBopy’s Acting (Betty Bronson) (F. P.-L.) | Mediocre Passable No 
After gratuitous murder at outset, film moves on . 
rather feebly. A waste of Betty Bronson. 
Fatse Atarm, THe (Ralph Lewis) Columbia | Trash No No 
Cheap melodrama, seduction lugged in. 
Fire Bricape, THe (Charles Ray) Metro | Mediocre Doubtful No 
Planned as wholesome propaganda for the fireman’s 
hard life and fire-prevention. Becomes merely a hunt 
for thrills—e. g., an orphanage on fire. 
FLAMING Forest, THE (Antonio Moreno) Metro | Passable Interesting loo thrilling 
Thrilling melodrama—with good cast—a fairly well ; 
done James Oliver Curwood story. 
Foots oF Fasuion (Mae Busch) Tiffany | Trash Unwhole- No 
The problem of the woman and pretty clothes with some 
a suspicious husband thrown in. 
Gorttta Hunt, Tue (Nature picture) (F. B. O.) | Interesting Interest- Too exciting ' 
Thrilling camera record of 3000 miie trek and en- ing 
counters with wild animals and strange natives of 
Africa. 
Great Gatsspy, THe (Warner Baxter) (F. P.-L.) | Interesting Unwhole By no means 
Fitzgerald’s novel, with splendid characterization of some 
Gatsby.” (See Review No. 50) 
Great K. & A. Train Roppery, Tue (Tom Mix) Fox | Mediocre Phrilling loo thrilling 
Breath-taking and utterly impossible heroics a la 
Tom Mix—but splendid scenery of the Royal Gorge. 
Hipp—EN Way, THe *(Mary Carr) Assoc. Exhib. 
(See note below.) 
Ice FLoov, Tue (Kenneth Harlan) Universal | Twaddle Thrilling No 
Lumber camp melodrama, big fight, rescue from twaddle 
ice floe, etc. 
Ir Must Be Love (Colleen Moore) First National. Worthwhile Very Good | Very Good 
Quite real, delightful film of humble life that strikes } 
the note of reality—for a change. 
Kinc oF THE Pack (Peter the Great, dog star) Gotham | Fair Interesting Better not 
Grim story of bootlegging in the Southern mountains. 
Lity, THe (Belle Bennett) Fox | Poor No No 
Rather dismal version of the stage play—a waste 
of Belle Bennett after Stella Dallas. 
Macician, THe (Alice Terry) Metro Perhaps Hardly No ’ 
Rather ghastly and impossible tale. Pictorially 
fine but otherwise a waste of Rex Ingram’s direction. : 
Mipnicut Kiss, Tue (Richard Walling) Fox | Indifferent Tame Harmless 
Thoroughly loses charm—as well as title—of the ’ 
original play, Pigs. There were possibilities here. 
Money to Burn (Dorothy Devore) Gotham) Perhaps Passable No 
} 


Mystery yarn—South American counterfeiters foiled 
by young ship’s doctor who saves heroine 
Morats For Men *(Conrad Nagel) liffany 
(See note below) 
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Film Estimates, Continued 


For For | For 
Titles of Films (Actors (Producers and Distributors) Adults Youth Children 


Intelligent (15 to 20 yrs.)|(under 15 yrs) 
Paris at Mipnicut * (Jetta Goudal) (Fr. Gal 
(See note below) 
PLEASURE GARDEN, THE (Virginia Valli) Lee-Bradford | Rotten By no means} By no means 
Disgusting sex-exhibit—unpardonable. Fine example 


of movies at their worst. 


PRINCE OF PiLsEN, THE (Geo. Sydney) (P. D. C.) | Amusing Very Doubtful 
Rather good screening of the famous old musical Funny 


comedy. 


RETURN OF PeteR Grimm, THE (Alex Francis) Fox | Exeellent Excellent Excellent 
Fine screening of famous play. One judge says, “a 
beautiful film, excellently presented.” (See Review 
No. 56) 
Runaway, THE *(Clara Bow) (F. P.-I 


(See note below) 
Runaway Express, Tue *(Blanche Mehaffey) Universal 
(See note below) 
SaLvAcGE *(Earle Williams) Standard Pictures 
(See note below) 
ScarRcet Letter, THe (Lillian Gish) Metro | Excellent Notable Beyond them 
Very fine rendering of the classic story, with “good 
taste in depicting delicate situations,” says one judge. 


As wholesome as the original. 


SHAMEFUL Benavior (Edith Roberts) Bachman | Cheap No No 
Hilarious comedy when heroine tricks young re 
former into marriage with her. Pretty thin 
SILENT Power, THE (Ralph Lewis) Gotham | Gruesome No No 


Heavy entertainment. A murder, the condemning of 
an innocent man and his near-execution. 
SILveR TREASURE, THE (George O’Brien) Fox | Interesting Good Beyond them 
An adaptation from Conrad’s Nostromo. “South 
America worked out in conventional studio terminol 
ogy, lacking the deep and powerful current of Conrad’s 
emotionalism.” 
SPANGLES (Marion Nixon) Universal | Passable Good Good 
Says one judge, “Rather entertaining circus story; 
novel plot and a good cast.” Another, “Good family 
film, children included.” 
Sweet Rosiz O’GRapy (Shirley Mason) Columbia | Passable Good Good 
Rather ordinary and _ unoriginal [his time the 


Cinderella theme has a Hebrew-Irish tinge 


THEN CAME THE WomMmAN (Frank Mayo) Am. Cinema | Trite Not the best! No 
Old-time “sure-fire” stuff. 


Tuirty Betow Zero (Buck Jones) Fox | Mediocre Doubtful Unwhole 
Preposterous rodeo, mixture of the usual ingre some 
dients: flight, accusation of hero by trading-post 


villain, ete. 
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Film Estimates, Continued 


For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.)| (under 15 yrs 
Tin Hats (Conrad Nagel) Metro | Stupid Passable Perhaps 


Adventures of three doughboys in German territory 
just after the Armistice. Supposed to be funny. 
TruTHFUL Sex, THe (Mae Busch) Columbia | Mediocre No No 
A press review says, “Its little moral is that much 
marital discord is due to the prevalence of twin beds.” 
UnKNowN Cavatier, THE (Ken Maynard) First National Twaddle Poor No 
“Not made for intelligent people,” says one judge; 
and “without value for children,’ says another—in 
spite of a good horse. 
psTAGE (Norma Shearer) Metro | Excellent Excellent | Good 


~ 


An exceptional film of real life on vaudeville stage. 
One judge epitomizes—“You are not an actor on the 
stage—or in Life—until you have proved yourself a 
‘trouper’..” Avoids being objectionable—as it could 
easily have been. (See Review No. 52) 

War Paint (Tim McCoy) Metro | Notable Excellent Good, but 

Notably fine western—convincing picture of friendly thrilling 
relations between Whites and Indians. McCoy does 
some genuine acting. 

We’RE IN THE Navy Now (Beery-Hatton) (F. P.-L.) | Entertain- | Very Good) Yes 

Laughs loud and long over antics of the able Beery- ing 
Hatton combination. One judge says, “Really an ex- 


cellent comedy. I enjoyed every bit of it.” (See Re- 


view No. 55) 





West or Broapway (Priscilla Dean) (P. D. C.) | Stupid | Doubtful Unwhole 
A “Western” made up of the usual ingredients, well- some 
mixed— shooting, run-to-the-rescue, etc. 

WuiLe Lonpon Steers (Rin-Tin-Tin) Warner | Worthless No Certainly 

Without a redeeming feature. “Worst picture |] | not 
have ever seen,” reports one judge. “An insult to Rin- 
Tin-Tin.” 
Wrote Town’s TALkinc, THe (Edw. E. Horton) | Amusing Funny Perhaps 
Universal 
Excitement made to order, with plenty of racing, 
rough and tumble and breaking up of furniture. 
Wincs or THE StorM (Thunder, dog star) Fox | Excellent | Excellent Excellent 


To quote one judge, “Remarkable dog film. Out- 


standing of its type and excellent for family groups.” | 


Assoc. Exhib.—Associated Exhibitors; First Nat’l—Associated First National; 
Metro—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; F. B. O.—Film Booking Offices; F. P.-L.—Famous 
Players-Lasky; P. D. C.—Producers Distributing Corporation. 


*NotE—No estimate is given on these films. They have been on our “list of 
films to be reviewed” for several months, but have evidently not come within 
reach of any of our judges throughout the country. This may be due to with 
drawal or irregularities in circulation of the film. If judges’ reports are sub- 
sequently received, the film will appear later in the Film Estimates. Otherwise 
this is its last appearance. 


Judges are asked to make note of this on their “lists to be reviewed.” 
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Pheatrical Film Reviews for January 

[49] MARE NOSTRUM (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) trum,” and Alice Terry as the Austrian 

Rex Ingram has made Blasco Ibanez’ story woman, give clean-cut portrayals, Mr. Mor- 

of war and the sea into a picture that at times _eno’s being especially notable, and the minor 


moves swiftly and flashes brilliantly, at others characters are, as is ever the case in Ingram 


becomes interminably dull pictures, miracles of type 
and slow. The story is casting. The story is 


that of an Italian whose steeped in old world sur- 


destiny is inextricably roundings. There are 
bound with the sea—the scenes in Naples and Pom- 
Mediterranean, _ tradition- peii, and French ports, a- 
ally known in his sailor mong them Marseilles, that 
family as Mare Nostrum, not only are beautiful in 
“Our Sea.” His ship is themselves, but set the pic- 


named for it, and the wom- ture wholly apart from vur 


an he loves is to him the A merican-made films. 


embodiment of an old pic- There is frequently a 
ture which he saw as a cameo-like clarity of detail 
child in his grandfather's that is reminiscent of The 
house, of Amphitrite, god- Four Horsemen, and occa- 
dess of the sea. Torn from sionally a scene of strange- 
his roving life by his wife's ly poignant beauty, such as 
that at the end, when 


Ulysses, finished with the 


entreaties, he turns for com- 


fort to another woman 





who is, unknown to him, world, slips down through 


an agent of the Austrian “The Triton”, head of a sea- the embrace of his beloved 
secret service. Through faring family sea into the arms of Am- 
love of the beautiful Austrian he is induced — phitrite. (See film Estimates for November.) 


to use his ship to carry fuel to enemy sub 


marines in the Mediterranean, and by so do 01 THE GREAT GATSBY (Paramount) 

ing he is indirectly responsible for the death A baffling story that seems to lack a good 

of his own son in a torpedoed ship. The spy many of the essentials of real movie material, 

is arrested by French authorities and shot, }ut that holds attention and somehow lingers 

and Ulysses, the sailor, is lost at sea, a victim awhile in the memory. This chiefly I should 

of the submarines he had served. say because of fine work by the cast, for the 
Mr. Ingram’s chief players, Antonio Mor- _ story is far too illogical in its conclusions for 


eno as Ulysses, captain of the “Mare Nos- general satisfaction. The pivotal character, 
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naturally, is Jay Gatsby, who rose from ob- 
scurity to great wealth, and centered all his 
ambition in his love for a woman who was 
another man’s wife. His futile aspirations 
and desperate loneliness are rather finely 
etched by Warner Baxter who makes him a 
distinct and pathetic personality, in spite of 
the fact that Gatsby is after all only a lay fig- 
ure whose story is told in his contacts with 
other people and their reactions to him. Wil- 


liam Powell does one 


gets on the stage merely by accident, makes 
a hit, and lets her success spoil her. But it 
is satisfactorily done. Oscar Shaw of the 
“Music Box” and other revues, plays opposite, 
with Ward Crane in the offing, and Tenen 
Holtz in a good character part as a theatrical 
manager. 

(Pathe) 


[53] RAGGEDY ROSE 


What starts out to be a 
two reeler about a little 


nice clean funny 





of his 
thoughtful 
zations as Wilson, the 


splendidly 


characteri- 


religious fanatic who 


meted out justice ac- 


cording to his own 
standards. Neil 
Hamilton plays with 
sympathy the minor 


role of Gatsby’s friend. 
Lois Wilson as Daisy 
is a distinct disap- 
pointment: she makes 
her too intelligent. The 
includes 


cast also 


Georgia Hale and Hale Hamilton. 
[51] PARADISE (First National) 

In which Milton Sills plays a wayward 
younger son who marries a chorus girl and 
falls heir to a south sea island. Noah Beery 
is the unspeakable villain, who stands in the 
way of Mr. Sills’ ultimate happiness and has 
to be thrashed. The whole thing is silly, the 
silliest part being the producer’s idea that 
Betty Bronson is in any way suitable as lead- 
ing lady to this star. (See Film Estimates for 
December.) 

[52] UPSTAGE  (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

Norma Shearer is a very beautiful and very 
intelligent actress who makes the most of her 
opportunities in this familiar story of back- 
stage life. It’s just the tale of a small town 
girl who goes to New York to look for work. 





Their love of the sea was a heritage from 


ancestors long forgotten (Mare 


junk 


heaps and her Prince 


Cinderella of 
Charming, is utterly 
spoiled at the last by 
that 


somebody's idea 


a comedy isnt com- 


plete without a slap- 





stick fracas. This is 
the first of a series 
starring Mabel Nor- 
mand who is. with 


good material, one of 





the most delightful 
Nectrans) comediennes of — the 
screen. Carl Mille: 


plays the Prince. 


[54] FOREVER AFTER (First National) 


The conventional story of the poor boy who 
loves a rich girl but gives her up at her par- 
ents’ demand and goes away leaving her dis- 
\ little collegiate stuff at the be- 
ginning and a little war stuff at the end add 
Mary Astor 
Lloyd Hughes are satisfactory as the lovers. 


(See Film Estimates for December.) 


consolate. 


interest but not novelty. and 


55| WERE IN THE NAVY NOW 
Wallace and 


What else is there to say? 


(Paramount) 


Hatton! 
Only that this is 
a wildly uproarious affair, a sort of twin to 


Behind the 


weighty as to story, but who cares? 


Beery Raymond 


Front, not 
Chester 


the hilarious very 


Conklin appears all too briefly, Tom Kennedy 


acts as Nemesis to the two innocents, and 


rHE 


Malcolm Waite merits hisses as a German spy. 
Lorraine Eason as the leading lady is some- 


thing in the nature of a puzzle. One wonders 


whether her costume was her own idea or the 


wardrobe department's. 


[56] THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM 


The quaint and charming story of an old 


(Fox) 


Dutchman who unknowingly asked a terrible 
sacrifice of his niece, and who after his death 
returned to right the wrong he had done her. 
The motion picture is so perfectly suited to 
the interpretation of this idea, and the pro- 
duction is so well handled, and the cast is so 
pleasing, that whatever your happy memories 
of David Warfield in the stage play, you will 
The “Oom” Peter 


falls into the capable hands of Alec B. Francis, 


enjoy the film. role of 
whose performance is very evidently the result 
of thoughtful study. 


line as the ungrateful nephew, and Janet 


John Roche is next in 


Gaynor and William Walling are happily cast 


as the lovers. Others notable in the cast are 


John Sainpolis, Elizabeth Patterson, and 
Mickey MecBan. 

1571 THE PRINCE OF TEMPTERS | (First 
National) 

Ben Lyon essays an emotional role, but 


doesn't do so well with it. The story is a 
futile thing, having to do with a young Italian 
who is about to 


After he has taken 


the first steps, he is discovered to be the heir 


of mysterious antecedents. 


enter a monastic order. 
of an English nobleman, and by a special 
dispensation is released from his vows. He 
has his first fling in the world under the tu 
had 


known in the monastery, and who is supposed 


telage of a renegade monk whom he 
to represent, if not the devil himself, at least 
a fully accredited agent. The boy falls in love 
with an English girl, but his friend plays tricks 
on him, se he rushes back to his monastery and 
with tears in his eyes, begs to be taken back. 
lan Keith is fairly interesting as the apostate 
monk, but his performance obviously suffered 
Putti—well, | 


in the cutting room. Lya de 
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am told that she wept with disappointment 
at seeing her own performance in her first 
American film: what lengths this one will 
drive her to, | shudder to contemplate. Lothar 
Mendes, the director, late of Germany, seems 
to know much about camera angles and light- 
ing, but little about continuity, for the story 
is jerky, and has a number of loose ends. 


(See Film Estimates for December.) 


[58] ONE MINUTE TO PLAY (Ff. B. 0.) 

The famous “Red” Grange makes his bow 
in the movies in one of the most pleasing of 
the collegiate stories. The main idea, as you 
have guessed, is football, with class rushes, 
fraternities, ukeleles and lessons as side lines. 
And, as you have also guessed, the big scene 
comes in the last minute of the final quarter, 
when the hero flies to the rescue of the dear 
old Alma Mater by galloping down the field 
for a touchdown. It’s surefire, of course, but 
so well done that you'll like it immensely. 
Grange gives a remarkably good performance 
for a beginner, one that augurs a future for 
him in the films. The cast includes Mary 
McAllister, Lincoln Steadman, Edythe Chap- 
man, and Charles Ogle. (See Film Estimates 
for November.) 


159] THE NERVOUS WRECK 


tributing Corporation) 


(Producers Dis- 


Harrison Ford turns to real comedy and 
offers a droll performance as a timid young 
man with a weak heart and various attendant 
ills, and a pocket full of patent medicines. 
His mad adventures in the wild west whither 
he has journeyed in search of rest and quiet 
The cast includes such 
able actors as Mack Swain, Chester Conklin, 
Hobart Vera 
Stedman, and Phyllis Haver. (See Film Esti- 


mates for December.) 


create a lot of fun. 


Charles Gerrard, Bosworth, 


60] SPARROWS (United Artists) 


\ sloomy story, one that might have been 
written by Charles Dickens himself, is Mary 


Pickford’s latest offering. The scene is laid 
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in a dismal swamp in the south, where a baby 
farm is kept by two of the meanest, dirtiest, 
illest-kempt people that were ever thought of. 
Miss Pickford plays Molly, the oldest of ten 
orphans, who mothers the rest of the brood 
and shields them from ill usage by Grimes 
who runs the farm. 
drive the children to escape through the 


Fear and hunger finally 


swamps, in terror of the sucking mud, the 
brackish water, the crawling things that infest 
the bottomless pools. After a fearful trip 
they reach solid ground and freedom, and 
eventually come to rest under the wing of a 
kindly but somewhat impulsive gentleman 
who offers to adopt them all. The picture is 
well made and the children are natural. Miss 
Pickford’s performance is, as always, excel- 
lent, with pathos and comedy nicely balanced. 
Others in the cast are Gustav von Seyfertitz, 
Charlotte Mineau, Lloyd Whitlock, and Roy 
Stewart. (See Film Estimates for October.) 


[61] THE ACE OF CADS (Paramount) 
Michael Arlen again contributes to the 
screen a story about people with florid names 
and incurably romantic dispositions. Adolphe 
Menjou plays with his usual expertness an 
English officer who is cashiered from the army 
through the treachery of a friend, and is re- 
pudiated by his sweetheart and his associates. 
The friend marries the girl and dies nobly in 
the war, and the disgraced lover, after many 
One interesting fea- 
he tells his 


years abroad, returns. 


ture is the neat way in which 
friend’s widow the true story of his betrayal. 
The cast includes Alice Joyce, Suzanne Flem- 
ing, Norman Trevor, and Philip Strange. (See 


Film Estimates for December.) 


Production Notes for January 


HE Paramount production schedule for 
the winter months has started with a rush. 


In the Hollywood studio three pictures, a- 


mong them Bebe Daniels’ The Kiss in the 
Taxi, were started during November. In De- 


cember, work was begun on seven pictures: 
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Bruce Barton’s The Man Who Forgot God, 
starring Emil Jannings, Special Delivery, star- 
ring Eddie Cantor, the lavish Louie the Four- 
teenth production with Wallace Beery as the 
star and James Cruze as director, Drums of 
the Desert, Warner 
Wilson, and unnamed pictures for Raymond 
At the Long Is- 


with Baxter and Lois 
Griffith and Betty Bronson. 
land studio, New York is completed. Love's 
Vistake, The Potters with W. C. Fields, Para- 
dise for Two starring Richard Dix, The Cross- 
Eyed Captain, featuring Ricardo Cortez, 
Arlette Marchal, and Lois Moran, and Flor- 
ence Vidor’s Afraid to Love, are under way. 
Cabaret with Gilda Gray, and Herbert Bren- 
on’s production of Sorrell and Son are start- 
ing. 

OUGLAS MACLEAN’S new production 
Let It Rain. 


Pola Negri’ next production will be Con- 


for Paramount is called 
fessions, by Ernest Vajda, after which she will 


play the role of Becky Sharpe in Vanity Fair. 


OLORES COSTELLO’S next picture for 
Warner Brothers will be A Million Bid. 


RENE RICH’S next picture will probably 
I be The Climbers, the famous stage play 
by Clyde Fitch. 
under the temporary title, Mama Kiss Papa, 
Don't Tell the 
Wife will be the next photoplay to be di- 
rected by Paul L. Stein for Warners. It is 
being adapted from Sadou’s Cyprienne. After 
Patsy Ruth Miller completes Wol/’s Clothing 
in which Monte Blue is starred she is to be 
featured in George Ade’s The College Widow. 
Preparations for two other Warner produc- 
White Flannels, and Matinee 


The comedy just completed 


has been retitled Millionaires. 


tions, Ladies. 


are being made. 


HROUGH a process of reconstruction ex- 
pected to cost in excess of a million dol- 
lars, the Pickford-Fairbanks Studio is rapidly 
(rtists 


Foundations for two new stages have 


being transformed into the United 


Studio. 
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been laid, and work is being rushed in orde 
that they may be finished by the time Doug 
and Mary are ready to start production. When 
complete, the studio will house all United 
Artists’ units, including Doug, Mary, Norma 
and Constance Talmadge, John Barrymore, 
and possibly Gloria Swanson who is now op- 


erating in New York. 


OHN BARRYMORE’S first starring pic- 
J ture for United Artists, dealing with the 
life of Francois Villon, has been retitled, and 
It will 


is now known as The Beloved Rogue. 


be ready for release this month. 


HE Photoplay medal for 1925 has been 
greece to The Big Parade. Lillian Gish 
is to play the role of Pauli in The Enemy, 
Pollock’s 


June Mathis has been engaged 


Channing famous drama of wat 
propaganda. 
to write the adaptation and continuity. Kd- 


mund own 


Goulding’s production of his 
story, Diamond Handcuffs, will star Pauline 
Stark Moore, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.. and Lionel Barry- 
more. Norma Shearer is at The 
Demi-Bride, work has Old 
Heidelberg. starring Roman Navarro, Twelve 
Miles Out with John Gilbert, and Mr. Wu, 
Walker Whitside’s famous stage play, with 
Lon Chaney. Kathleen Norris’ The 
Callahans and the Murphys has been pur 
Metro-Goldwyn- 


and the cast includes Owen 
work on 


and started on 


novel 


chased for production by 
Mayer. Due to the great 
canes which have delayed production of the 
submarine West 
The Mysterious Island, it has been decided to 
halt production until spring. 

With the co-operation of the government, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is to 


comedy using the Citizens’ Military Training 


number of hurri- 


sequences in the Indies of 


make a_ farce 
Camps as a background, and Byron Morgan 
has been signed to write an original story, the 
working title of which will be Red, White 
Blue. Count Leo 


Tolstoy’s famous novel of contemporary life 


and fnna Karenina. 


is to be translated to the screen under the di 


rection of Dimitri Buchowetzki. with Lillian 


Gish in the starring role. Jackie Coogan has 
joined Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, to star in a 
series of productions. The French film Napol- 
eon, now being completed by the Societe 
Films, will be released in the 
United States through M-G-M. 
by Abel Gance, and the cast is headed by 


\lbert 


[TH Norma Talmadge on her way to 
'Y Hollywood, Fred Niblo is going ahead 


with the minor casting of Camille, which he 


Generale de 


It is directed 


Dieudonne. 


will direct and which will be her next picture 
for Joseph M. Schenck, and incidentally, also 
her last for First National. 

Other First National productions in prog- 
ress include Easy Pickings, for Anna Q. Nils- 
son with Kenneth Harlan opposite, and Rich- 
ard Barthelmess’ The Patent Leather Kid. 

Fox is producing The Music Master with 
Alec B. Francis in the title role. 


NDICATING the international scope of 
| Cecil B. DeMille’s Biblical production, 
The King of Kings, it has been found neces- 
sary to film titles for this pictorial story of 
Jesus in twenty-seven different languages. 
At the DeMille and Metropolitan studios Wil- 
liam K. Howard is preparing to start filming 
of White Gold, Jetta Goudal’s next feature. 
Paul Sloane is directing Turkish Delight, lr- 
vin Cobb’s first original story for the screen. 
Rod LaRo« que has been loaned to Edwin Car- 
ewe for the starring role in his production of 
Tolstoi’s William Boyd 
heen added to the cast of The Kings of Kings, 


Resurrection. has 


to play Simon. 


ARRY LANGDON is in the 


production of Long Pants, his forthcom- 


midst of 


ing picture for First National. The story is an 
original by Langdon, Frank Capra, and Ar- 
thur Ripley, and deals with the adventures 
of a bashful boy who attains his first pair 
of long pants, and immediately tries to assume 
Alma Ben- 


all the prerogatives of manhood. 


nett has the principal feminine role. 
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Editorial 

TILL the cry from the church is for more pictures suitable to the church’s use. 

We know that there are many pictures that have run out their day in the regular 

movie houses that are being used by pastors by which, to their satisfaction at 

least, good results are being had in the conducting of picture services. Such theatrical 
pictures too are gotten at a very low rental cost. But admitting some value for 
such pictures and their use in the service of the church, they are still, in ou 
conception of church pictures, quite inadequate to the needs of the church, nor is such 
practice making the use of pictures in the church popular among the great majority 
of pastors and church-goers. However, there is a hopeful outlook for a large and 
ever enlarging library suitable for church use that will soon be realized. The Feb- 
ruary issue of THE EpuCATIONAL SCREEN will have an announcement that will bring 


a new and more hopeful outlook in the important matter of The Church and Pictures. 
I I 


HE EDITOR is presenting an extract from a very valuable pamphlet, not of 
recent publication, but as timely to-day as when issued, that was “printed for 
private distribution” by Rev. Herbert A. Jump of the South Congregational Church, 


New Britain, Conn. The heading of the extract is “The Motion Picture Sermon.” 


ECENTLY the Editor of this department was asked by a pastor who has never 
used motion pictures to inform him how to go about the use of motion pictures 
in his church. A copy of what was written, in part, is printed in this issue of THe 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


E PRINT a paragraph that will be of interest to our readers bearing on the 
attitude of the Italian Government and the Vatican toward the use of motion 
pictures in Italy. Surely if religious pictures are shown in the theatres there should 


be still greater reason for showing them in the church. 


The Motion Picture Sermon 
HE CROWNING potentiality of the mo- because he is appealing to human nature more 


tion picture is its usefulness to the successfully, than his fellow clergymen, be- 1 
preacher as he proclaims moral truth. It will cause he is adapting his message to the psy- 
provide the element of illustration for his chology of his hearers, because he is employ- > 
discourse far better than that can be pro- ing a better pedagogical method. Why do not 
vided by the spoken word. It will make his men, especially the common people, want to 
gospel vivid, pictorial, dramatic, and above go to church more than they do? Is it not in 
all, interesting. The motion picture preacher part because they feel that the preaching of ] 


succeeds, not because he is sensational, but to-day, at many points, fails to fit their natures 





THE CHURCH 
and meet their needs? We ministers use too 
often a technical jargon which the outsider 
characterizes only as a pitter patter of dreary 
nonsense. They say of us what the little girl 
said of her pastor, “He talks to himself out 
of a piece of paper.” If ministers as a whole 
were to return to Jesus’ method of sermoniz 
ing, and with story and dramatic pictures 
drawn from contemporary experience were to 
illustrate a few simple ethical and spiritual 
realities, would not the constituency of the 
church become larger and more loyal ? 

To go one step further, if preachers gave 
illustrations of spiritual truth to their hearers, 
not through the art of elocution to be listened 
to, but through the vastly higher art of pic 
torial drama to be seen, would not their per 


be Apply 


suggestions, a evening 


suasiveness mightily enhanced ? 


ing these Sunday 
motion picture service could be arranged as 
follows. and it would go far to solve the se 
ond service problem in many a community: 
Let the 


Let the Scripture lesson be illustrated with a 


hymns and prayers be as usual. 


film exhibiting the very incident narrated by 
the Bible. 
like 


prayer, the purity cf the home, pluck or self- 


Let the sermon be on a practical 


topic temperance, honesty, lovalty. 
sacrifice. and let the sermon be illuminated by 
“two motion picture parables” from present 


day life. 


“Tell Me Something About Using Mo- 
tion Pictures in the Service of the 


Church.” 


In response to your request, I am sending 
a few suggestions bearing on the use of motion 
pictures in the church. 

Mistakes will be 


be encountered, but if a sincere effort is made 


made and difficulties will 
ultimate success will be realized. 

Take suffic ient time for preparation in the 
way of vetting the co-operation ot members 
and famil 


in your church, the selection of 


iarity with a reliable projector, the securing 
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of a good screen together with its proper 
placing in the church, the acquaintance with 
the non-theatrical picture exchanges, and the 
help of a reliable operator. Since you have 
come into contact with the—machine. I wou!d 
say that you have started right on this part 
of the program. In simplicity of operation, 
in safety, and in every other feature that goes 
to make up a satisfactory projector the -is 
I use it constantly in my work. 
Secure a copy of “1000 and One” The Blue 


Book of Non-Theatrical Films, and get copies 


not surpassed. 


of the current and back issues of THE Epuca- 
work. These 
can be had at 5 South Wabash Av.. Chicago. 


Other helps for 


TIONAL SCREEN to use in yout 


becoming informed should 


be had, such as books: “Motion Pictures 
in the Church,” by Rev. Roy L. Smith, Abing- 
don Press, 35 cents; “Motion Pictures for 


Community Needs.” by Henry & Gladys Boll- 
Holt w Co.. 


tures & Motion Picture Equipment,” Bureau of 


man. Henry $2.00. “Motion pic- 


Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
You get these and you will have splendid 
material that will lay a permanent foundation 
for the use of motion pictures in the church. 

You must clearly have defined in your own 
mind just what you are to accomplish in the 
use of motion pictures, establish your plan, 
and then go on doing all that can be done 
to make it succeed. It may be called to your 


attention that the following aims are always 


before us, in one form or another :—Getting 
a crowd, for entertainment and social pur- 
poses; aid in worship and the instruction and 


inspiration that will build up the member- 
ship of the church into faith, hope and love in 
Christ; (all should this 


aim! 


conspire toward 


one great But do not plan to make 
motion pictures another money-raising device. 


[he principle is wrong, you are competing 


then with the movie houses. and you will 
defeat yourself in your effort to build up 
1 real program of Motion Pictures in the 


Work ot the ¢ hur h 
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ROME AND THE POPE 


Memorable Scenes at the Catholic Eucharistic 


Inspiring, historical, religious, and educational 
pictures for churches, schools and societies. 


CATHOLIC FILM SYNDICATE 


1125 Union Mtg. Bldg. 


IN REAL LIFE 


Congress, never before filmed. 


Licenses and rights now available 


Cleveland, Ohio 








Don’t start to put on your motion picture 
program until you have become reasonably 
sure of fair success and a continuous program. 
Use slides in the Motion 


Picture. If there is anything that I can do 


connection with 
for you in this matter, I shall be glad to 


help you. 


Religious Films to be Shown in 
All Italian Movie Houses. 
The Catholic Citizen reports that the Vati- 
can and Mussolini have been collaborating in 
an enterprise to promote religious education 


through the use of motion pictures designed to 


Personally Conducted 


The films reviewed this month are those of 
H. S. Brown & Co., Chicago. 


The Wisdom and Glory of King 


Solomon 


A finely dramatized Bible picture in two 
reels. It sets forth the greatness of Solomon 
as he succeeds to the throne of David, his 
illustrious father. Solomon’s great judgments 
are well done and impress one with the truth 
and beauty of Biblical history. Many of the 
wise sayings of Solomon are brought out in 
the titles which follow closely the text of the 


Book of Prov erbs. 


is suggested that the Glory of Solomon pre- 


In using the picture it 


cede the Wisdom of Solomon, in the order of 
showing, for the best effects. 


Please Say You Saw the Ad 


foster religious feeling and to spread knowl- 
The 


pictures are being produced under the direc- 


edge of religious art and literature. 
tion of the institute of religious art and edu- 
cation which has recently been founded by 
the premier with the support of the holy see. 
The films will be 
commercial basis, and each production will 
of 


authorities. The fascist government, it is said, 


made on a strictly non- 


have the authorization the ecclesiastical 
has already ordered the obligatory showing 
of one such film on every movie program in 
Italy, beginning as soon as they are ready for 
distribution. 
’ . ° 
Church Film Reviews 
The Light of Faith (Four reels) 
The story is based upon Tennyson’s Hol, 
Grail. The Knight of King Arthur’s court and 
the period in which he lived form the back- 


of the 


the modern version which depicts the penni 


eround story. Upon this is based 
less ward of a wealthy woman whose noble 
minded brother is betrothed to the maid. but 
they are separated through a lover's quarrel. 
and finally brought together and reconciled 
through the finding of the Holy Grail and the 
claims of its healing power as made publi 
The 


house, where anyone who has the price of the 


in the newspapers. modest roomine 


rent is welcome, and where no credentials are 
the same 


necessary, is well portrayed. At 


ent in Tue EpucarionaL Screen 
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Four New Religious Pictures 


PRODUCED BY THE RELIGIOUS MOTION PICTURE FOUNDATION 
DISTRIBUTED AT NOMINAL RENTAL 


With Over Three Hundred Other Free Subjects 


THE Y. M. C. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


Catalog Upon Request 





120 W. 41st St. 
New York City 





1111 Center St. 
Chicago, III. 








time the big hearted landlady is one who has 
a protecting guardianship over her roomers. 
The night court of New York becomes the 
happy place of reunion of the two estranged 
lovers. 
The Homekeeping of Jim (Two reels) 
The picture is much more than the title 
would indicate. Jim, the husband and father. 
is a hard working machinist, but is more ot 
less shiftless about the house and is the victim 
wife. The 


backbiting 


his contemplated flight 


of a “nagging home is one of 


bickering and until Jim. before 


from his unhappy 


This 


program. 


home, determines to repair the sofa. 
starts the whole family on a new 


which finally results in a reconstructed 
peaceable, happy life, and another home is 
saved from disruption 
The Beacon Light (Two reels) 

\ picture that sets forth the simple, yet 
beautifully Christian home life of the fisher- 
folk in Nova Scotia. The story presents grand 
mother, the daughter, her husband and two 
their bachelor uncle, 


children, as well as 


Peter. It is Christmas eve, and all prepara 
tions have been completed for the Yule-tid 
happiness. Uncle Peter has not returned from 
the sea. From the beacon light a stranded 
sailor is detected and the call for help comes. 
While the men are out for the rescue Grandma 
tells the children the story of the Christ Child. 


Uncle Peter is rescued and brought home. The 


I Say Y Saw t Ad 


children finally go to bed. The little girl 
dreams that she beholds the Babe Jesus, and 
later awakes calling for her mother. The 
picture has excellent applications for ser- 


monic truth at any season of the year. 
Is America Worth Saving? (Two reels) 
\ picture that is good at any time, and 
in any place. The struggle of the fathers in 
ceiving to us the rich heritage we enjoy to- 
day is graphically traced; the greatness of 
our agriculture, of our industries, of our 
commerce, and the foundation of it all in our 
constitutional liberty, and the need of eternal 
vigilance in rooting out and crushing the in- 
sidious alien influences, are most truly visual- 
ized upon the screen. The picture can also 
be used as a basis for a splendid missionary 


ippeal, 


Old Testament Bible Pictures (1 
each) H. S. Brown & Co., Chicago. 


Well dramatized and titled with the words 


reel 


of the Bible text. These are religious pictures 
of Bible persons, incidents and places from 


the creation of Adam and Eve to the time of 


King 


[he pictures can be run singly or in series of 


Solomon. There are 30 reels in all. 


two or three reels at one time. The work is 


accurately and and the 


attractively done, 
pictures will interest and instruct as well as 
entertain. These pictures are not scenics but 
well dramatized productions by competent 


persons. 
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Types of Slide Lessons 


HE use of slides is capable of wide varia- 


7 


ferent types of lessons and to many different 


tion, making them adaptable to many dif- 
stages of advance in a single lesson. Because 
we have found one way of using slides ad- 
it the best 


method of procedure to use that way always 


is not necessarily 


vantageous, 
and exclusively. We are listing below, types 
of lessons that may profitably use the lantern. 
They are but examples of many, and we shall 
be glad to have additional ones reported. 
I. Slides used to accompany the general 
discussion of the lesson as it proceeds. 

I. 
pared by pupils. 


IT. 


by the instructor. 


Talks on individual slides specially pre- 


Lecture, with a few illustrative slides. 
IV. Slides, with or without talks, presented 
at intervals during the study period as an 
aid in understanding the text in hand. 

\. Slides used to amplify film content as 


the machine is stopped for the purpose, Ex- 


planations, or discussion, to accompany the 
slides. 
VI. Slides used for review summary. 


VII. Slides used for review testing. 
VIII.Slides used for presenting vocabulary in 


teaching reading. 


IX. Slides used for thought content in theme 
writing. 
X. Slides presented in such a manner that 


they may be used as the basis for paragraph 
content in theme writing. 

XI. Typed slides for presenting the best work 
of pupils that all may compare their own 
work with it, and that all may be encouraged 
to produce their best. 

XII. Map slides used for review of location 
study, the illumination assisting in holding 
the attention during discussion of facts and 
objects not shown in the picture. 

XIII.Map slides used for map drawing, the 
pupil tracing a map projected upon the board. 
XIV. Slides used as a basis for broadcasting. 
those listening in to use the same slide pro- 


Oram. 


The Study of Hiawatha 


. fo following is a reported exercise from 
the Garfield School, Forest Park, Illinois. 
May we not receive others stating just some 
simple project or exercise that has been car- 
ried out? 

The 5-A class spent a week or more in 
We first studied Long- 


fellow, and then the poem Hiawatha, which 


studying Hiawatha. 


is the favorite of the children. 


The pupils 
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looked for pictures in the different passages. 
When a child finished his reading, he told us 
what he saw or heard. Perhaps he picked out 
a certain phrase or line that he liked. such as. 
“As of thunder in the mountains.” a line that 
We 


tried to find lines that were musical but chil- 


seemed to express much in a few words. 


dren of this age are so young that it takes more 


time than we can give. 
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Certain pictures in the poem are easily 
visualized, such as the building of the birch 
The pupils liked the lines, 

“And it floated on the river 


canoe, 


Like a vellow leaf in autumn. 
Like a 


After this, we saw the Keystone special set 


vellow water-lily.” 


of colored slides, and the children were so 
interested in the written language of Hiawatha 
that they went to the library to look up all 
worked to- 


[his projec t was 


they could find about it. They 
gether to make our village. 
and outside work. 


Winifred Whitmore 


all voluntary 


The writer was invited in to see this Indian 
ot 


cone ept 


The beauty 
of 


village as a surprise to her. 


the handiwork and the fullness 


were truly a surprise. A table-top had been 


utilized as the town site. Blue paper, neatly 
laid, represented the waters reflecting the pine 
trees. One birch-bark canoe was of the real 


bark of the birch. 


appear quite similar. 


Another was fabricated to 

Real green from bushes 
was set up in tiny pedestals to represent the 
forest. The different characters were made 


from various materials which I could not 


suess. and looked so much like real Indians 
that one might have feared for his life if they 


had 


est of the class was a joy to behold, and made 


been of human size. The intense inter- 
it appear quite worth-while to arrange for 
this set of slides that the concepts of these 
children might be enlivened to the degree 
that led to a resultant activity artfully and 


beautifully carried out. 


Film Reviews 


The World Struggle for Oil (5 reels) 
Pathe 


of the vital subject of oil production and a 


An absorbingly interesting survey 
comprehensive study of its present importance 
to the world of industry. 

Pitches for thousands of years have seeped 
through the earth’s crust, forming dark pools 
to 
in archeological records and in the Old Testa- 
Noah, working on the Ark “pitched 
the Book of 


and there are ancient references such 
ment. 
it with pitch,” as described in 
Genesis. 

Pitch in some form has been used by man 
the of The Babylo- 


nians are said to have found many uses fo1 


since beginning time. 
petroleum, pitch and oil. Spectacular scenes 
show flaming petroleum poured upon Cyrus’ 
attacking forces, in the defense of Babylon. 
Petroleum was produc ed as an artic le ot com 


P ‘. c y Saw the A 


merce in Egypt and the Aztecs burned pitch 
in their sacrificial rites. 

Early missionaries in America discovered 
that petroleum was in use among the Indians 
for medicine, liniment, and hair dressing. An 
especially fine scene shows Indians skimming 
the oil from pools with blankets, which ab- 
sorbed the oil and from which the fluid was 
wrung. 

The white settlers in America worked up 
i lively trade in oil—which was sold for its 
medicinal qualities. The peddler with his little 
keg of oil was no uncommon sight in frontier 
settlements. 

The second reel brings the story down to 
the nineteenth century, when a business de- 
veloped in “coal oil.” An 
Drake, drilled the first oil well, early in 1859, 


Pa. of 


American, Col. 


near Titusville. scenes that early 
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drilling are reproduced in the film with exact 
regard for detail. Crowds from the country- 
side gathered to view one of the “wonders of 
the world’”—the first 


successful attempt to 


pump the fluid. 











The peddler with his little keg of oil 


The quick growth of the industry in the 
vears that followed is interestingly shown. 
In three years, production jumped from 2000 
to 3,000,000 barrels and oil towns 
The 


early drilling operations and small refineries 


**hoom 


arose everywhere throughout the region. 


of the time are pictured, as well as the difli- 
culties of transporting the crude oil in barrels 
over poor roads to the refineries. Barges on 
the creeks were frequently used to float the 
Allegheny spring 


oil down to the during 


freshets. 

The early American industry attracted at- 
tention abroad, and in 1876, the oil felds near 
Baku were made to yield more than 3.000.000 
barrels. 

A map shows the relative production by 
countries in 1876—the United States, Russia 
and Japan leading. 

Kerosene was the first great contribution of 
the petroleum industry to civilization. Our 
present growth in industry and commerce de- 
pends upon high-speed machinery. A micro- 


scopic view of a polished steel surface shows 
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vividly that such a surface is rough and causes 
so much heat by friction that such machinery 
could not be operated at high speed without 
A film of oil holds the 


surfaces apart sufficiently to make such speeds 


an efficient lubricant. 


possible. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, our 


production was surpassed by Russia—and 


again a map shows production areas of the 
New 


arisen, particularly with the development of 


world. demands for petroleum have 
the internal combustion engine, which is ex- 
ceedingly well shown in diagram and anima- 
tion—demonstrating the evolution of various 
types of engines and the propelling power of 
the internal explosion. This portion of the 
subject will be of special interest to classes 
in mechanics and industry. 

marked 


the real beginning of the automobile industry. 


There followed through the first quarter of 


The success of the easoline motor 


the twentieth century a search for new oil 
fields. and American production trebled. In 
1910 Mexican oil fields 


prominence by American enterprise and pipe 


were brought into 





Crowds gathered to see the first oil 
well ever sunk 


lines began to thread toward refining centers 
fields. The 


maintenance of such lines, 


from distant construction and 


as well as delin- 
eation of other methods of petroleum trans 


portation—the tank car and the tank steamer 


ses 


ut 


he 


ds 


S 
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form a fascinating portion of the subject. 
Improvements in drilling methods are de- 
picted and close views show the modern rotary 
drill. 


countries of the world, is clearly shown in 


Production from 1914 on. among the 


a succession of maps and graphs. Petroleum 
is shown to have been a factor of vital im 
portance in the World War. The work of the 
refinery and the laboratory is described and 
the constant care that is taken in securing 
uniform quality emphasized. 

The relative demand for oil and petroleum 
products in United States and the rest of the 
world is illustrated by per capita figures. The 
film brings home in a particularly convin 
ing manner the tremendous scope of the in 
dustry today and the world’s utter dependene e 
on the product, as well as the prospect for a 


continued future supply 


The Doings of Turp and Tine (1 ree!) 


> = & 


Please Say You Saw A 


\ paint brush comedy in the 


form ot a pen and ink cartoon introduces our 
story. Gum and wood are necessary for tur- 
pentine. Both come from the long-leaf yellow 
pine. We witness the gum flowing from the 
gashed tree, following which it is gathered 
once a month. When a barrel is gathered it 
is brought to the “turp” still. The vapors are 
condensed after boiling. and the chief chemist 
makes a careful analysis. Turpentine is lighter 
than water and so runs off into another barrel. 

Stumps and waste wood make the best tur- 
pentine, being richer in gum than the younger 
erowth. Centuries of gashing and cutting 
for lumber have left hundreds of acres of this 
raw material. Several companies operate on 
the stumps alone, which are drilled and then 
receive a charge of powder. After firing the 
charge the men do not “loaf on the job.” 
Chain conveyors carry the wood to the mill 
room where it is “hogged” to slivers. The 


shredded wood is carried on belt conveyors 
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to the extractor, which process is enlivened by 
animated drawings. Cooling water flows 
around the tubes of turpentine. A mixture 
of water and turpentine vapors flows to the 
condenser. The result of the first distilling 
is crude turpentine. 

The crude turpentine is refined into pure 
spirits of turpentine when this product is 
required. Extensive laboratory tests are given, 
which insure a pure product. A cartoon also 
closes this dramatic account of an important 
and extensive industry, which might appear 
A bit 


of slang is introduced, to which probably none 


rather dull without clever enlivening. 


but purists will object. 

Produced for the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany by the Pathescope Company of America. 

Schools Days (1 reel) Y.M.C.A.—This 
film, produced by the International Harvester 
Company, shows vividly the contrast between 
the school of the city boy and the country 
boy. The old district school of one room and 
one teacher no longer provides the right kind 
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of instruction for the rural boys and girls. 
They fall below the educational and social 
levels of the children attending consolidated 
schools. Walking to a school long distances 
through all kinds of weather, being housed 
in a room with extremes of heat and cold, or 
possibly only the extreme of cold, and eating 
cold luncheons from an uninviting tin bucket, 
are among the disadvantages that should be 
overcome by consolidation. 

In large inviting schools, the equipment 
and personnel are both superior. In such 
consolidated schools, children, though they 
may live in rude shacks in the oil fields, or 
in sod houses in remote localities, have the 
advantages of the city boy in _ schooling. 
Motor busses calling for the pupils eliminate 


They 


furnish dry and comfortable transportation 


tardiness and encourage punctuality. 


in bad weather; the rapid passage saves time 
and is on the whole economical. 
The school rooms in these larger buildings 


are well ventilated: the main assembly room 
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The Chronicle of Time 

(4 reels-making paper, granite industry 
The Story of White Pine (2 reels) 
Mining Consolidated Coal (Series) 
Geological Formation Glacier Nat’! Park 


RAY-BELL FILMS, Inc. 





Every subject listed is worthwhile and 
can be used for classroom instruction. 


For Bookings Write 


Free! 


Except for Express Charges 


Glacier National Park (Series 
Yellowstone Park (Series 
Alice in Cookieland 

Staff of Life (Bread Making 


School Police System 
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817-23 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Lives of the 
Great American Authors 
The Four Seasons 


Over 600 Reels for Sale or Rental 





Cosmic Drama —— Replacements and High-Grade 
- = + ee: Laboratory Work 
The Eternal Question “(Ry s 
P hin a i Library constantly revised and 
Library of famous FILM gr enlarged 
‘“ : ———— 
Popular Classics y= Kleven Exchanges, write for near- 
| Kineto Reviews VE est one. 
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Producers and Distributors 


___ EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


Standard Gauge Films on Both 
Nitrate and Safety Stock 





Special Discount to Educators 


IRVINGTON -ON - HUDSON, N. Y. 
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SCHOOI 


furnishes an opportunity for social activities; 
the girls may have their sewing classes, and 
The 


classes prepare the appetizing noonday lunch. 


the boys, manual training. cooking 
A trained nurse sees that the periodical exam- 
inations of the teeth are made. 
At of the the 
drawn up for the return trip home. The con- 


Florence, Kansas, Oak- 


ley, Kansas, and Creslard, South Dakota, are 


the close day. busses are 


solidated schools of 


the ones honored in the picturization. 


The Electrical Transmissi« « of Speech 
(l reel) Y. M. C. A-—A Western Electric 
film. Both science and physiology classes 
will be aided by this film. Animated draw- 
ings help to make the intricacies plain. Strong 
and weak . urrents are illustrated. The oscil- 
lograph permits a demonstration of the cur- 
rent variations produced by the carbon button. 
The armature is provided with a revolving 
mirror. Vertical displacements of the light 


beam on the armature mirror show variations 
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in current magnitude. In telephony, the car- 
bon button produces current variations as the 
Sound 


waves of low and of high frequency are rep- 


result of the action of sound waves. 
resented. Sound waves are re-enforced by 
resonating cavities. Complex sounds may 
be Initial 


waves with super-imposed waves added pro- 


variously altered by resonance. 


duce complex waves. This is splendidly ani- 
mated. 

The organs of the human voice comprise 
sound and variable resonating cavities. 
Speech involves a variety of complex sounds. 
In telephony, the variations of current are 
detected by an instrument known as the re- 
ceiver. The human ear is the real receiver. 
Pictures of the outer ear, the ear drum, bones 
to transmit vibrations, eustachian tubes, the 
inner ear, fluid, and the auditory nerves all 
follow to elucidate the subject. It may be un- 
necessary to say that the presentation is tech- 
nical and is too difficult for most pupils below 


the High School. 





ELL them, and what you say is often soon 
forgotten 


Show them and it will live 
Pathe offers to you motion pictures suited to 
your needs, edited by specialists familiar with 
your problems, selected for specific purposes 
Here are a few which we suggest; 
Pathe News Current Events Course; com- 
plete course of one reel per week, plus a quar- 
terly one reel resume. 
Alaskan Adventures, 6 reels; wonderful 
scenery in the far north, with amazing views of 
wild animals. The birth of the icebergs, the 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, the midnight 
sun, the break-up of ice in the Yukon. 
Nanook of the North, 6 reels; the classic of 
the Arctic, depicting the life and hardships of 
the Eskimo. Photographed by Robert Flaherty, 
F.R.G.S 





For lasting impressions - Show It! 


Amundsen’s Polar Flight, the dramatic 
and unsuccessful attempt of the famous explor- 
er to reach the North Pole by airplane; 2 reels. 
The World Struggle for Oil, 5 reels; the 
where and how of a major industry. 

Pathe Review, one reel weekly;the magazine 
of the screen covering travel, science, botany, 
animal life, customs, ete. Many subjects n 
Pathecolor. 

Recreational programs in great variety, includ- 
ing two-reel and feature comedies, feature 
dramas, etc., etc., including those in the Pic- 
torial Clubs Library. 

National service 
near you 


There’s a Pathe exchange 
All films in good condition. 


Gentlemen: Plese send me free catalogue listing all 
£ g 








Pathe Pictures of educational nature 
World’s Food Series, 5 reels; prepared with 
the co-operation of the U. S. Department of Name 
Agriculture 
Educational Department 
Address 
PATHE EXCHANGE, INC., E.S. | &.s.1 
35 W. 45th St. New York 
I i Say You Saw the A rtisement in Tue EpucaTionaL ScREEN 
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Visual 
Instruction 





School Notes 


PRIMARY EpUCATION-POPULAR EDUCATOR 
(November )—“‘Posters Teach Respect for 
Books” is an attractive, illustrated article by 
Sarah Alison Maxwell, describing the work 






along the lines of book preservation carried 
out in Boston, with the co-operation of school 


and library. 






A poster campaign worked out by Miss 
Marion A. MacCarthy, in charge of the upkeep 
. of books in the branch system of the Boston 
Daylight Lanterns z pease 
Stereographs 
Lantern Slides 


Stereoscopes 


Public Library, made use of book characters 





beloved by children, such as the Brownies and 





the Sunbonnet Babies, to drive home the lesson 





of cleanliness and care in the handling of 


volumes. Some schools originated posters 






of their own, as projects in drawing and civics 
classes, the lesson on the care of books being 


interpreted as the duty one owes in the pro- 





A Visual Aid for 
Every Visual Need 


tection of public and city property. 
West VIRGINIA SCHOOL JOURNAL (October) 


“Visual Education in Our Rural Schools,” 





by J. V. Ankeney, points out some of the vis- 
ual aids that the teacher in the small school 
SOCIAL SCIENCES can use. Each is discussed—from the obser- 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 

MAP SLIDES 





vation trip, text-book picture, preserved speci- 






mens, photographs and prints which can be 






mounted, stereoscopes and stereographs to 





graphs, charts and posters, blackboards, maps 
and slides—with definite suggestions as to 
the proper method of use. 


Write for Further Information The author has this to say in regard to 


KEYSTONE 
VIEW 
CO. 


Meadville, Penn. 





textbook pictures certainly one of the vis- 
ual aids within reach of everyone: 

If the modern Visual Education movement has 
done no more than increase the number and quality 


of pictures in our textbooks it has done much. 





Formerly, pictures were placed in books to “decor- 
ate,” “illuminate” or relieve the monotony of the 


printed page. Gradually writers began to realize 






that pictorial expression is sometimes quicker, more 
forceful, more exact than is word expression. As 
a result, they began to use pictures to supplement, 


add to or reinforce the word or printed expression. 






A third step was made when picture expression 
came to be used instead of word expression and as 


a substitute for actual visual experience—a source of 





vicarious visual experience. 
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THe Hicu Scuoor Teacuer (September ) 

“Types of Visual Instruction Materials,” 
by B. A. Aughinbaugh, Supervisor of Visual 
Instruction, State Department of Education 
of Ohio, makes the initial statement that 
“visual instruction means the use of all ma- 
terial that can be seen.” The museums, the 
zoological and botanical gardens, the art col- 
lections, the countless illustrations in books. 
magazines and other publications are all visu- 
al instruction materials. “To open up this 
vast storehouse of material and make it readi- 
ly available for school use is the purpose of 
all visual instruction leadership.” 

The author cites a typical classroom con- 
versation as evidence of the need for visual 
experience in the learning process. He then 
groups visual aids into two general classes: 
those which take the child to the world, and 
those which bring the world to the child. He 
defines each group, and lists the materials 


which fall into the various classifications. 


New Health Film 

NHE National Motion Pictures Company 
‘| of Indianapolis have announced the re 
lease of Hou lo Live Long and i ell. pro- 
duced in collaboration with Dr. Wm. Ff 
King, Secretary of the Indiana State Board 
of Health and the Bureau of Education, Indi 
ana State Medical Association. The film is 
said to “embody the consensus of authenic 
opinion on the correct habits of a sensible, 


healthy life.” presented with artistic effect 


Slides 

HE Transparex Educational Slide Com 
pany, 2241 Clifton Avenue, Chicago 
furnishes unique devices for making stere 
opticon slides at small cost. Very satisfa 
tory slides can be made in a few minutes for 

temporary or permanent use. 
“Transparex” enables teachers and _ le 
turers who use the stereopticon to make 
slides to suit their individual needs. Sets of 
the transparent sheets are sold in lots of 100 


to 500 sheets. 


ur 
vr 
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There no use talking— 
good pictures can no more be 
had without a good screen, | 


than without a good projector. 


Get a Da-Lite 


and be convinced 


Da-Lite Screen & Scenic Co. 
922-24 West Monroe St. 
Chicago Illinois | 














Splendid Films Available 
For School Use 


A Miracle in Modern City Building: 


4 most interesting two-reel film showing the 
building of a model city-Longview, Washington. 


Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest: 
\ 4-reel industrial - educational film depicting 
the manufacture of great Douglas Fir trees of 
the Pacific Northwest into lumber products. 


From Tree to Trade: 
216 reels showing the manufacture of Southern 
Pine and California White Pine lumber products. 


The Story of a Stick: 
A romantic portrayal in one reel of the modern 


manufacture of lumber. 


These films are loaned to schools without 
charge other than express charges Bookings 


are made in the order in which requests with 
definite dates are received 


Write for a booking or further information 


Advertising Department 


THE LONG - BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. LONG BLDG KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Finest Motion Picture Projector 


For Non-Theatrical Use 


HE new Acme S. V. E. Type G port- 
able motion picture projector and stere- 
epticon is an outstanding achievement in 
the manufacture of projection equipment. 
It offers to the non-theatrical user of mo- 


Note the corvenience of its controls 
Note its new en-losed metal film maga- 
zines. Note its Acme patented Gold Glass 
Shutter — the greatest step ever taken to 
increase the value of motion pictures for 







tion pictures, either intheschoolorchurch, educational purposes. With the Acme 
a machine that really gives good results— | Gold Glass Shutter you can show still pic- 
a projector that is dependable—andren- _ tures from the motion picture film. You 






ders the service you expect. can hold a still picture for any length of 
Here, in the improved Acme S.V.E., is time without any danger or damage to 
new smoothness of operation, new quality film. And still, with all the improve- 
in projection, increased reliability and the ments will find no radical changes in 
perfect mechanical accuracy that assures Acme’s proved design. 
successful projection. Write us for the name of the Acme dis- 
Inspect the new Acme S.V.E.TypeG.  tributor near you. Let us arrange a dem- 
Note each of its improvements. Note its onstration of the Acme S. V. E. with no 
simplicity and economy of operation. obligation on your part. Write us today. 






















INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 
feme Division 








1130-1136 W. Austin Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


















ACME | 
Motion Picture 


Prosectors | 
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THE ACME S.V.E. TYPE G 





The Acme is compact, dependable, safe and 
easy to operate. It operates from the ordinary 
electric line current. It gives results as fine as 
seen in the best theatres. It is just as satis- 
factory in the small class room as in the big 
auditorium [t is specially designed for use 
by non-professional operators. 























AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


The British Association 
and the Cinema 

thought for themselves, with an accuracy rare- 

ly attained when the vehicle of communication 

is the spoken or written word. 

“TIT. 
really useful educational film by skilful se- 
that 
One 
cannot trust commercial firms to produce oO! 
The 


is not the teacher’s mind. 


It may be possible to construct a 
lection of bits from commercial films 
have had their day at picture houses. 
films. showman’s 


select educational 


mind But many 
commercial firms possess miles of film out of 
which, with little expense, enterprising teach 
ers could have teaching films put together, 
which could be most useful for geography, 
history and perhaps nature study lessons. 
For this time presses, for the mass of material 
stored away in cellars is increasing daily, and 
the task of selection 
difficult. 


ready buying waste film to see what they can 


will become more and 


more Some few teachers are al- 
do with it. 
“IV. The 


authority in cinematography for Great Britain 


need for some co-ordinating 
and for the Empire is becoming daily more 
apparent, at all events so far as educational 
films are concerned. It is impossible in most 
cases for a private individual to approach 
commercial firms and ask for the use of their 
materials. It is equally impossible to ask 
commercial firms to take the risk of produc- 
ing educational films when no assured market 
is open to them. And it is unreasonable to 
expect Education Authorities to purchase pro 
jectors for the use of schools when there are 
so few teaching films in existence. It is dif 
ficult to know how this vicious circle can be 
broken except by the intervention of some 
central authority that will command respect 
among teachers and that can produce finan 
cial schemes which will not be too ruinous 
for those whose interest in films is commercial 
rather than educational.” 


After the meeting the two films. The Star 
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of Hope, and The Sundew, were shown. 
Speaking of the latter Dr. Harold Wager, the 
distinguished botanist, said he thought it a 
delightful film, that 


yleased Charles Darwin. who first discovered 
| 


and one would have 


the ceaseless infinitesimal msvements of a 


living plant. 


Visual Education in 
Detroit Public Schools 
{ uded from page 13) 
Economy of time and effort warrant the care- 
ful setting up of standards for the divisions 
of work. 
quickly if the proper standards are set up and 


Success or failure can be checked 
followed. 

Pelescopic service 1s the correlating factor 
existing in the Administration, Supervision, 


Teacher Training, and Research activities of 
This service brings about a 


this four-fold 


[he problems in each field are 


the department 


composite unity relative to 
function. 
analyzed and discussed. Each member of the 
department has a background of service train- 
ing which forms a basis for a valid interpre- 
tation of these problems and therefore makes 
possible an immediate adjustment which does 
not hinder the progress of school activities. 

The year’s program in Visual Education is 
serviced in accordance with the diagram. 
Thus telescopic service has enabled us to look 
over the entire curricula as it relates individ- 
ually to the slide, film, exhibit, and photo- 
craphic program. In many cases the needs 
are very similar while in others very different, 
yet ali are serviced. Future growth and the 


needs and demands of the schools can be 


anticipated as a result of telescopic service. 


Note The 


Education in 


in the December issue, “Visual 
the Detroit Public Schools (1)—Gen- 
Mr. Burton Barns, 
Education, gives in detail the 
Tele- 


foundation for this 


article 


eral Administration,” written by 


Visual 


members in 


Supervisor ot 
the department. 


working 


duties of the 
scopl SeTVICEe is the 


pers nnel set up 
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(The MODEL B 
SVE. Film Stereopticon 


This Lantern Simplifies 
Film Stereopticon Projection/ 
It Turns the Roll of Pictures 
Either Forward or Backward/ 


Catalog of the 
PICTURO LL IBR AR 


sent upon requ 





Fairs Free Picturols 

ailable to Schools 

sire any Standard 
Film Stereopticon 








Society for Visual | Education, Ine. 


327 South a ; 
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AMONG THE 


Among the Magazines 
and Books 


(Continued from } 


“Motion United States have a 


boundless future if we 


pictures in the 
will only profit by what we 
have learned. The public has a large responsibility 
in having a finer type of films made. Each individual 
who attends motion pictures is himself a censor, and 
by his attendance gives his stamp of approval to 
that particular picture, unless he registers a com 
plaint or protest where it will be effective. If motion 
picture goers were not so casual about their attend 
ance at pictures, and would really support the better 
ones, and by their non-support of the more objec 
tionably advertised ones indicate their disapproval, 
much would be accomplished. 

they are 


“True, pictures are seldom as bad as 


advertised to be, but I have more faith in the Amer 
ican public than to believe that it has to be coaxed 
into motion picture theaters by cheap, shoddy, sen- 


Miss Pickford and Mr. 


banks do not resort to these methods, and their pic 


sational advertising. Fair 


tures are always box-office successes. It is a by 


word that productions by these two artists are 


‘family pictures.’ By this | mean that grown people 


and children alike find clean, wholesome entertain 
ment in their pictures, and if they have found that 
wholesome pictures pay, other producers can. Other 


producers have, but unfortunately not enough have.’ 


Book Reviews 


jections that will occur to the thinking reader 
The chief 
points to be sought in the legislation are the 
the 


in the course of the discussion. 


establishment of motion picture as a 


standard commodity; the opening of free 
channels from all producers to their common 
market, the movie theatres; the suppression 
and prevention of attempts at monopoly by 
producers owning theatres and thereby elim- 
inating wholesome competition. 

It is a book aimed at the intelligent public 
and it richly deserves reading by that public. 
For the first time it makes the great problem 
clear and understandable. Such a masterful 
survey and analysis provide a sound basis for 
future study and action, a basis which has been 
sadly lacking hitherto in the literature of the 


subject. 


MAGAZINES 
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\ CALENDAR OF WorLD HEROEs, prepared 
by Arthur Charles Watkins. Published by 
the World Hero Calendar Department, Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Single copies, 50 cents; three copies or multi- 
ples of three, at the rate of three for $1.00. 

\ unique visual appeal is carried by this 
beautifully printed collection of portraits of 
the 


twelve heroic figures chosen by students 


from schools in more than thirty countries. 
Each of the twelve sheets carries a portrait 
of one of those heroes and the winning essay 
The sheets (11 by 


are printed in black with a border in golden 


on that hero. 18 inches) 
brown and are mounted, along with a cover 
page, by a stout binding at the top, and pro- 
vided with a cord for hanging. 

The 


( hoosing ot 


competition which resulted in the 
the twelve heroic figures was 
instituted by Clement M. Biddle of New York, 
offered $1200 to be the 


the world 


who awarded to 


writers of twelve best essays on 


heroes. The opinions of approximately 282, 
000 students in 195 high schools in the United 
States and 368 schools of comparative grades 
in other countries of the world were recorded. 


Nobility of 


rificing devotion to a great cause, and con- 


character, fearless and self-sac- 
structive work for humanity of a permanent 
character. were the three essentials of heroism 
considered by both writers and judges of the 
essays. 


No. 3. Pub- 


lished by the DeVry Corporation, Chicago. 8 


VISUAL EpUCATION LEAFLET. 
pages, 

This “Summer School Number” comprises 
the DeVry School of 


Visual Education, with excerpts from the pa- 


a report of Summe! 
pers delivered before the school, and resumés 
of reports, round table discussions and con- 
ferences. The leaflet is plentifully and at- 


tractively illustrated by enlargements from 
motion picture film taken with the DeVry 
Automatic Motion 


The leaflet 


Picture Camera. 


may be secured upon request. 




















are free to tell their story in their own words. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 























Bureau’s Films Tell Story of Mining 


HE largest collection of educational 

motion picture films depicting the 

mining, treatment, distribution and 
utilization of the numerous essential miner- 
als ever compiled, is in the possession of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
At present, the Bureau’s motion picture li- 
brary comprises more than fifty subjects 
visualizing the operations of the mineral and 
allied industries of the nation. 

The more than 2,000,000 feet of motion 
picture film now possessed by the Bureau 
represent an expenditure of almost $1,000,- 
000. The entire expense of making the films 
has been borne by private industrial enter- 
prises who have co-operated with the Bureau 
of Mines in this work. 

A number of highly interesting films de- 
picting the production, refining and distri- 
bution of petroleum have been made by the 
The World Struggle for Oil, a 
visualizes the of 
petroleum in all parts of the globe, from the 
earliest use of the material, as pitch, smeared 
on Noah’s ark. The Story of Petroleum, in 
four reels, begins with the location of a new 
well by the geologist, and carries the story 
to the distribution of gasoline by service 
stations. Mexico and Its Oil, The Story of a 
Mexican Oil Gusher, and Through Oil Lands 
of Europe and Africa, are other films depict- 
ing graphically the story of the development, 
by American capital and enterprise, of the 
oil fields of foreign lands. 

The Bureau of Mines is undertaking an in- 
tensive campaign for the promotion of safety 
in the oil industry of the nation, and two 


Bureau. 


seven-reel feature, story 


60 


films, When Wages Stop, or “Safety First in 
the Petroleum Industry,” and Live and Let 
Live, show the safe and unsafe ways of pro- 
ducing oil. The Story of a Rotary-Drilled 
Oil Well was made in the Goose Creek oil 
The Story of Natural Gas, 
in four reels, made in co-operation with the 


field in Texas. 


Natural Gas Association of America, begins 
with the location of a new gas well by the 
surveyors, and proceeds to the distribution 
of this natural fuel to the cities. 

The Story of Coal, made in co-operation 
with the National Coal Operators’ Associ- 
ation, has proved to be one of the most 
When 


a Man’s a Miner, a graphic coal-mine safety 


popular films in the Bureau’s library. 


film, was donated to the Bureau by Capt. 
Stuyvesant Peabody, in memory of his father, 
the late Francis S. Peabody, prominent coal 
operator and former Assistant Director of the 
The Story of a Rock-Dusted Coal 
Mine, produced in one of the world’s best 


Bureau. 


equipped coal mines, shows vividly how the 
rock-dusting of bituminous coal mines will 
prevent disastrous explosions. Twelve Points 
of Safety and First Aid, Or the Care of An 
Injured Miner by A Miner are short safety 
films intended to instruct miners in safety. 

The Story of Sulphur shows the ingenious 
processes by which sulphur is brought from 
the deposits lying 1,000 feet below the earth’s 
surface. The Story of Asbestos, The Story 
of Abrasives, and The Story of Portland Ce- 
ment depict the processes employed in the 
mining and preparation of these essential 
materials. Various phases of the technology 
of iron and steel are portrayed in The Story 
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THEATRE EQUIPMENT ~ NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Projectors, 
Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, Slides, Carbons, 


Mazda Lamps, Gelatin, Etc. 


Send for list of films. 


Write for Catalozue. 


BRAYCDO FILM STEREOP LFICONS 


Use Standard Size Film. Price and Booklet on Request 





of Ingot Iron, The Story of Steel, The Story 
of Alloy Steel, and The Story of the Heat 
Treatment of Steel. 

The production of motion-picture films is 
conducted under the supervision of M. F. 
Leopold, safety engineer, and the distribution 
is centered at the United States Bureau of 
Mines Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
under the direction of R. A. Wood. In addi- 
the 
Pittsburgh, 16 sub-distributing centers have 


tion to distribution carried on from 
been selected with regard to accessibility. 
The final censoring of a film is done by a 
board of review selected from the technical 


staff of the Bureau of Mines. 


as express charges, postage, etc., 


All costs, such 
in connec- 
tion with the shipment of films must be paid 
by the borrower. The films are loaned free of 
charge to all desiring to use them, with the un- 
derstanding that they will receive the best pos- 
sible care, and that all damages and loss other 
than nominal wear and tear will be replaced 
by the borrower. A revised list of the Bureau’s 
motion pictures has just been issued, and a 
copy of the list may be obtained by address- 
ing the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 


merce, Washington, D. C. 


Film Classic Exchange 
Enlarges 
Film Classic Exchange, of Fredonia, N. Y. 
have taken over the exclusive distribution of 
all films formerly distributed by the American 
Motion Picture Corporation for the states of 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and Western 
New York, Western Pennsylvania and West- 


ern Maryland. 


Contracts have also been signed assuring. 


Film Classic Exchange of distribution of var- 
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ious features produced by the American Film 
Co. Inc., including subjects featuring William 
Russell, Helen Holmes, Mary Miles Minter, 
Ben Turpin and Art Acord. 

New releases will be published every month 
in 1927 in addition to the “Film Classic Li- 
brary” releases which are continuously avail- 
able. 

All Film Classic releases are available from 
the home office at Fredonia, N. Y. or from 
the Pinkney Film Service in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Leaves Department 
of Agriculture 

RED W. PERKINS, chief of the office of 

| pot pictures, United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, has resigned to become 


Perkins 


southern district manager for the Newspapers 
Film Corporation and the Jam Handy Picture 
Service of Chicago, producers and distributors 
of advertising and commercial service films. 
He will manage territory from Baltimore 
south, with headquarters in Washington. Mr. 
Perkins entered the department in 1917, be- 
coming a member of the staff of the Office of 
Information after 10 years in the newspaper 
business. In March 1920 he was placed in 
charge of the motion-picture work. During 
his administration as chief the office of motion 
A new 
laboratory has been built and provided with 
good equipment, the office has produced 
nearly 200 new films, the distribution of films 
has extended into every state in the Union, 


pictures has made great progress. 


and the sale of films in this and foreign coun- 
tries has more than trebled. The Department 
of Agriculture now has facilities for the pro- 
duction and distribution of films equal to 
those of any other producer of educational 


films. 
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Boudoir and Traveler’s 


Electric Iron 


With the Patented 
Art-Steel Home 


and Travel Case 







"Isn't it 
darling? 
Just what 


I wanted” Cannot Wabble About 
wante : ~ 
in the Travel Case 

When in the con- 
tainer, a simple, 
sturdy locking de- 
vice makes it im- 
possible for the 
iron to move about 
It is locked in as 
snug as a bug in a 
rug. Fine for travel 


Read 
* and Mail 
\ the Coupon 
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Dollar to the Coupon and Get © 
This Famous $6°° Little<pnbeam * 
ei aa 
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“Just what 
you need, 
dearie”’ 


A 
Wonderful 
Gift 














Picture above shows how the 3-pound 
mpares in size with 
the big 6 pound Sunbeam 


Lutle Sunbeam ce 


A Petite Boudoir Iron and Traveler's Joy Just Like the $8.50 Sunbeam and Case Save for Size 


This handsome little iron with Rosewood handle and Silver cord is an 
ironevery woman has figuratively prayed for—yet due to its Art-Steel 
Traveling Container it is twice as handy as she imagined it could be. 


And whether you use it at home or elsewhere, you'll fairly delight in 















53 Uses 
for LttleXunbeam Iron 
CUARAR TEED Lic Thc (ROM 
1. The Housewife's V. The Business Girl's 
1. Doilies 1. Blouses 
2. Fancy Aprons 2. Collars & Cuffs 
3. Buffet Sets 3. Handkerchiefs 
4. Dimity Curtains 4. Ties 
6. Tea Napkins 6. Jabots 
6. Table Scarfs 6. Scarfs 
7. Fine Underwear VI. The Milliner’s 
Il. The Mother's 1. Ribbons 
1. Baby Dresses 2. Trimmings 
2. Bibs 3. Linings 
3. Bonnets 4 Hat Materials 
4. Jackets 6. Blocking 
> oe VII. The Seamstress” 
7. Girl's Fancy Dresses 1. Bias Bands 
2. Seams 
All. The Traveler's 3. Ruofling 
1, Handkerchiefs 4. Pleating 
oe VIII. The Fancy Worker's 
4. Boudoir Caps 1. Transfer Work 
6. Frocks 2 Smocking 
6. Guimps 3. Lamp Shades 
Art-Steel Travel Case 1. Ties 1X. The Nuree’s 
and Iron Approved by IV. The College Girl's 1. Uniform 
Good Housekeeping Insti- 1. Cushion Covers S. Seeene 
tute, National Board of 2. Lingerie 8. Collars & Cuffs 
Fire Underwriters’ Labora- 3. Neckwear <.<age 
tories, Modern Priscilla 4. Blouses X. The Salesman's 
Proving Plant. All of these 5. Drapes 1. Sample Goods 
famous testing organiza 6. Smocks 2. Ties 
tions heartily approve Sun 7. Hair Bands 8. Trousers 
beam Iron and Art-Steel , J 
Home and Travel Case. The Ideal Traveling Companion 
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the quick, deft way that it irons small pieces—collars, cuffs, doilies, 
ribbons, and baby clothes. For it’s heavy enough to do beautiful 
work, yet light enough not to be heavy. And its small tapered 
point noses ever so handily into small corners, gathers and tucks. 


This petite iron is just what you want for your nicest of nice things 
—sheer filmy handkerchiefs and precious silk underwear that you do 
not care to trust to the regular wash. 


An iron you can snuggle into a corner of your traveling bag—iron, 
cord and stand all in a compact Firesafe Container. Thus in your hotel 
room you can iron your ‘“‘washbow!” washing, or freshen up frocks 
that get mussed on the trip. Or you can press a rain-soaked suit if 
need be, for frequently one away from home has few clothes to spare. 
Already women have suggested about fifty uses for Little Sunbeam. 
Read the list below—see why we've spent a king’s ransom to pro- 
duce this busy little worker. It uses 25% less electricity than full-sized 
irons. So whether you have a large iron or not, you can buy a . 
Little Sunbeam and save money on every light bill. 


Little Sunbeam is just like the full-sized Sunbeam at $8.50; o 
has the famous All-Over Heating Unit that comes to the e 
very edges of the bottom as well as the point, keeping 

constant heat where the iron strikes the damp cloth 

first. Hence it doesn’t cool off in the midst of your o SEND 
work—you don’t have to stop to let it reheat. g THIS 


IF NOT AT YOUR DEALER'S, PIN YOURCHECK, e 
money order.ora dollar billtothe coupon and send s 

by the next mail, for this one-time offer is limited , 4 Chicago Flexible 
to the first 1,000 Little Sunbeam Irons ordered é Shaft Company 
on this pre-paid offer. Upon arrival of this ? 5601-J Roosevelt Road 
remarkable and wonderfully beautiful and Chicago, Illinois. 
practical little outfit, pay the postman the ¢ Send me on approval, pre- 
balance, $5.00. We have been making paid, one Little Sunbeam Iron 
quality products here for 36 years. Your , 4 in Patented Art-Steel Firesafe 
money right back if you are willing 4 Container, price $*. I enclose One 
to part with your Little Sunbeam ? Dollar (check, currency or money 
when you receive it. We pay car- order) and agree to pay the postman the 
ryingcharges.Sendnowandbe |@ balance, $5 on delivery, or return the 
sure of your Little Sunbeam. @ iron, you torefund all money enclosed. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE ,@ 
SHAFT COMPANY o My Name........... 


5601-3 Roosevelt 
head, Gkieeas ‘of Address ovaccuseusseqsecsouacccon-<saqscestl . 
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